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530 
TO GARIBALDI. 
WRITTEN IN OCTOBER, 1860. 


Once more I pass Alps’ icy chains, 
And feel already in my veins 

The blood more light and free; 

Into new life it seems to leap 

As I descend thy mountains steep, 
Enchanting Italy ! 


Here pregnant earth and nature seem 
With rank exuberance to teem, 
Unlike our latitudes; 
The very grape upon the vine, 
As if anticipating wine, 
Its amber juice exudes. 


Again I hear the glowing tongue 
That Petrarch, Tasso, Dante, sung; 
To me, its simple sound 
Appears more sweet than all the sense, 
Than all the wit or eloquence, 
In other language found. 


But hark ! who does his thunders launch, 
Collecting as an avalanche 
Fresh force from every side? 
Who, rolling onwards, gathers strength 
From kindred souls, aroused at length, 
Their joy, their hope, their pride? 


Who came, saw, conquered? nay, whose name 
Won bloodless victories ere he came? 
Whose shadow scared away 
The ruffian hordes whom tyrant power 
Had bribed with gold? but in the hour 
Of danger, where were they ? 


They could not save the Bourbons’ throne 
From one who bearded them alone 

And did a realm o’erthrow. 
Who won their hireling ranks, and took 
St. Elmo’s fortress by a look, 

Nor struck a second blow? 


Like noxious vapors, which the sun 
Dispels, by simply shining on : 
So at his mere advance 
The king fied howling in dismay, 
The motley hosts dissolved away 
At Garibaldi’s glance. 


To thee and to thy loyal king 

The inebriate people pyans sing 
From rise to set of sun 3 

On Milan’s dome’ the snowy spires 

Blaze with the light of thousand fires 
That tell of freedom won. 


And soon there wwill.be heard no more, 
From Venice to Trinacria’s shore, 
The Goth’s barbaric twang ; 
But in its place will ring the * Si’ 
Of one united Ttaly, 
A Dante dreamed and sang. 





TO GARIBALDI.—FROM THAW TO FROST. 


But though Utopian sophists wrote, 
With giant force thy right hand smote, 
And so broke through the charm. 
The poet’s hope, the patriot’s scheme, 
Had still remained an idle dream 
Without thy trenchant arm. 


Hence unborn ages will not fail 
Thee, Garibaldi, yet to hail 
As the most glorious son _ 
Of that fair land thy arm did free 
* From tortares, chains, and slavery, 
Thou second Washington ! 


Thee we shall see, the contest o’er, 
Thy sabre sheathed, retire once more 

To lone Caprera’s isle; 
Despising earth’s most sought-for ranks, 
Content to read thy country’s thanks 

In her awakened smile. 

J. Krnaston JAMES, 

—Fraser’s Magazine. — 


FROM THAW TO FROST. 


| Tue loosened land grows black with thaw, 
| Wet trickles down the rusted ploughs ; 
Birds flit with shreds and wefts of straw, 

And infant leaves break through the boughs, 








‘The meadows shine in glimmering gold ; 
In flowery throngs are insects born ; 
Rooks swarm and search the moistened mould, 
| And short gusts whirl the growing corn. 
| 
Now floats the lengthened hum of bees, 
Now rapid swallows twitter and play : 

The warmed air sleeps in whispering trees, 
| And constant glory loads the day. 


Broad harvest sunglare dries the grain 
That rustles with a sultry sound ; 

Dim heatmist warps the quivering plain, 
And settled dryness cracks the ground. 


Wings thundering rise, the covey flies ! 
| While ploughs are turning stubble down ; 
' Birds wildly range distracted skies, 
| And rotting leaves in heaps are blown. 
| 


White rime holds fast ; the world is lean, 
Wood skeletons loom big with dread ; 
Then dulness muffles up the scene 
Till snow hides all like wonder dead. 
| T. W- 
| —Fraser’s Magazine. 

















THE SENSATION OF BEING A BEAUTY. 


From The Victoria Magazine. 
THE SENSATION OF BEING A BEAUTY. 


Ir must be delicious! To know that you 
confer a kind of favor upon all, by simply 
being in the world; feeling a consciousness 
that you have nothing to do, nothing to say, 
in order to be remarkable ; but that all your 
function and duty is merely to present your- 
self to the gaze of others, and graciously 
condescend to be seen. The rest may go win 
honor in the deadly breach, or drudge half 
a lifetime to acquire skill in handling the 
brush, the chisel, or the pen. But you are 
an aristocrat of fate, and to be born an LL. 
D., or for the rank of R. A. to come with 
the first tooth, would be a poverty of good 
fortune matched against your endowments 
of clear skin, bright eyes, long, shining hair, 
sinall ‘hands, or easy-jointed limbs. The 
bulk of us are only able to guess of this 
enchanting liberty of life—this rapture of 
the physical being—by a sense of not having 
it. We exist only in fragments. You, sir, 
are proud of your [lyperion-like locks ; it is 
a pleasure to lift your hat on entering a 
doorway, for you know the bright curly 
masses will attract attention, and please the 
eye. You, madam, are especially contented 
with your fairy fingers, and it is with a thrill 
of happiness you somewhat ostentatiously 
remove your glove. But imagine, sir or 
madam, that every point and detail of your 
person was in the same perfection—what a 
perpetual intoxication of the delicious power 
to please would it not be! To exist in your 
finger-tips, and live sentiently to the very 
ends of your long, luxuriant hair; a shrug 
of the shoulders to be a triumph—a raising 
of the eyebrows, a victory: able to license 
any eccentricity by the elegant freedom of 
the doing of it; at liberty to laugh, shout, 
run, or indulge in any freak, assured that 
everything you do will be carried off by the 
graces of your person, and that every new 
oddity will be only a fresh opportunity of 
admiration: knowing that a slight occasional 
negligence of dress would be an advantage 
in the one way, just as perfect neatness at 
other times, and a grand display on high 
festivals, would be in the contrary manner. 
We repeat, it must be delicious. 

There are crowds of persons in the world 
who would have achieved immensely more, 
only for their personal deficiencies. ‘Tomkins 
would have shown much more self-assertion, 
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if he had not lost a front tooth. The reason 
Dixon is always restless and self-constrained, 
when walking with a friend in the street, is, 
that he knows if he happen to turn his head 
too much to the side, the hair will be seen 
to bé growing gray behind the ear. Smith 
shuffles in and out of the room hurriedly, 
and sits with his legs awkwardly drawn up 
under the chair, because his feet are rather 
too big. You wonder why Johnson shows 
no activity, and why,he never gives the chil- 
dren a romp; but the fact is, his locks are 
getting frightfully thin at the front, and 
they are brought over and arranged so care- 
fully, that any violent movement would dis- 
turb them. Most of us are uneasy in our 
poor defective bodies at some point, and can- 
not bear to be seen from behind, or from the 
left side. It is only the lucky beauty that 
can bear the gaze of eyes from all quarters ; 
and we ordinary people shuffle through life, 
keeping our face, or one arm, towards our 
neighbors. ‘The stiffness, inelegance, and 
occasional rudeness we show, arise from our 
manceuyring to hide the other aspects. Some 
are always plotting to show their profile, 
others scheme deeply to keep a full front face 
in view; remembering this (for we like to 
point a moral) if a man is not civil, set it 
down to the fact that he knows if he opened 
his mouth, you would see a gap in the pearl ; 
if a fellow jolts you in the crowd, and stares 
you out of countenance, believe that he 
wants to keep you from looking down and 
observing that he has bunions! We have 
known a man to recover self-respect after a 
visit to the dentist; a friend of ours who 
had gone skulking about for years, ridicu- 
lously wearing his hat when he should not, 
blushing at the dread of disclosing a white, 
shining pate when he uncovered, became a 
clever disputant, and, indeed, quite a brill- 
iant conversationalist, upon the invention 
of somebody’s patent wig. Several ladies of 
our acquaintance brightened up, grew pleas- 
ant-tempered, and improved vastly in their 
housewifery, on the discovery by some one 
that their hands were very prettily shaped. 
It is recorded of a man that he was exces- 
sively proud of the tiny tips of his ears, and 
we are convinced his morals were all the 
better for the knowledge that he was, at 
least, favored there. No one can quite sink 
into the utter depths of personal deprecia- 
tion so long as even thei finger nails are 
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oval and bright; but woe to the creature 
who can no longer cling to a sense of beauty 
by a lock of the hair, or by the finger-ends. 
For them, the zest of life has gone, the fine 
charm of personal existence is over! 

But something requires to be said as to 
the actual average condition of the great 
public with respect to its looks. ‘Take a 
street—full of people, selecting any thor- 





THE SENSATION OF BEING A BEAUTY. 





have had glimpses of our own articles (as we - 
imagine); but it has been in crushes when we 
could not reclaim them. 

There is a doctrine, we are aware, which 
lays it down that the bodies match with the 
souls, and that if men are unhandsome, it is 
that they are not virtuous. As a general 
axiom, we willingly admit it ; for we concede 
that men cannot well be worse than they 


oughfare you choose, in any town or city in| look. Still, we should demur to its applica- 
which these remarks happen to be read, and | tion in particular cases ; for we have known 
look at them. The conclusion, we fear, will | flat-nosed persons who have paid their way. 
be that, in the ordinary way, we are an ugly ‘Individuals with turned-in toes have before 


‘lot. How broad-shouldered or narrow-chest- 
ed, over tall or dumpy, stooping or twisted, 
swarthy or chalky skinned folksare! If you 
meet with a decent head, the body spoils it, 
or if the trunk is as it should be, then you 
find a distorted mask of a face above it; if 
a person looks well sitting, pray beware how 
you ask them to rise; or, on the other hand, 
should they have a dignified full-length pres- 
ence, expect them, on taking a chair, to shut 
up like a jack-knife, and become mere head, 
shoulders, and knees. It is all very well to 
say that nature knows best, and suits the 


this been publicly complimented at parish- 
, meetings for bringing up large families with 
respectability and credit; and a man who 
had a frightful squint once returned to us a 
borrowed umbrella! Now and then, we have 
observed most handsome profiles in the pris- 
| oner’s docks at police courts, and standing 
‘face to face with Her Majesty’s ugly judges 
at Assize trials. It is urged that some per- 
sons are beautiful at special times ; the soul, 
like a light within a transparency, flames 
forth and illuminates the body ,—bringing out 
a sort of clearness and a kind of coloring 
you did not before see. But, perhaps, even 





one feature to the others; but for all that} these would look still more satisfactory even 
a judicious exchange of eyes, noses, and | during these beatifications, if their noses 
mouths would improve us wonderfully ; and | were straight instead of being awry, and had 


certain we are that there have been frequent | the head not been set on the neck with a 
| twist. Yet our experience has convinced us 


and huge mistakes in the awarding of the | that beauty is, to some extent, a thing of 
legs and arms. We are tempted toa little | times and places. Wives and husbands see 
digression at this point. There is another | each other, in their moments of endearment, 
fallacy which says that no two faces are| witha beauty no one else can ever be ina 
alike. Any one who travels much will tell | position to detect. ‘The young lady who first 


you that he can in widely sundered places, did us the honor to jilt us, looked more deli- 


: : | cately fair, as seen by moonlight just outside 
Saas eee comme of Same counte-| the shadow of the sable ate parsonage 
nances most distinctly. P 


eh In every large town ,end, the night before our quarrel, than she 
we have visited, we have wet certain facial | ever seemed before, or ever would do again. 
types 80 exactly repeated that we aie pre-| Not long since, we had an acquaintance who 


pared to believe any drollery about mistakes | 
in personal identity. 

We appeal to the reader whether, having 
examined a street,—full of faces and backs,— 
he does not admit that the mob of us is not 


good-looking? Whether, indeed, it is not a! 


kind of masquerade in which the men and 


women wear long and short noses, disguise | 


themselves in wrong heads, and sophisticate 
their legs? .We don’t believe the eyebrows 
we ourselves wear belong to us ; they don’t 
match either with forehead or eyes, and we 
go about shamefaced whenever we think of 
it, aware that we are figuring in what be- 
longs to somebody else. Once or twice we 





was always besetting us with praises of the 
| beauty of a child of his; but we could see 
nothing of it, and thought it a parental de- 
lusion. But one night we saw the little 
witch through a door partly opened, kissing 
papa, half-way up the staircase, clad in her 
night-dress. ‘Then weat once understood it ; 
the shy creature of six, in the act we speak 
of, put on a loveliness we had never con- 
ceived was (possible; and we found out it 
was just that one look, at that single mo- 
ment, and at that special place, which so 
haunted the father. As a rule, all brides 


are beautiful when standing before the altar ; 
and when you hear persons chanting the 
, praises of others for graces you cannot find 
out, be sure they are speaking of some of 
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those seasons and times of glamour, which 
only occur when no strange eyes are there to 
sce. Do you think Jones, who married that 


plain girl, as you called her, would be the | 


good, faithful husband that he is, if there 
were not some secret? Ah, you may not 
know it, but about ten o’clock in the even- 
ing, Mrs. Jones, in some mysterious way, 
quite changes ; the features altogether alter, 
and she grows wholly another kind of per- 
son. Of course, this is a prettiness Jones 
cannot challenge his friends to come and be- 
hold, and so the fascination his wife exerts 
over him remains a puzzle to his most inti- 
mate acquaintances. But these momentary 
enchantments, nor this secret witchery, do 
not constitute that perfectly abiding organi- 
zation of the physical frame called Beauty. 
Not that any rules can be laid down ; beau- 
ty makes its own fashions when it comes ; 
and we must never forget that it is not once 
a beauty and always a beauty. People are 
continually being disappointed in children in 
this respect ; cherubs grow up into ogres,— 
mouths widen most portentously about four- 
teen years old; dimples, about that time, of- 
ten vanish, and noses then can lengthen, or 
crook, or even snub; and it is fortunately 
the same the other way, too,—that faces ugly 
in the cradle may quite change by twenty. 
Some people’s beauty comes very late indeed, 
and those who have been repugnant in their 
youth and maturity may look splendid in old 
age. Gray hairs and white beards become 
some folks wonderfully ; a few wrinkles, 
also, greatly improve certain faces ; and one 
old lady of our acquaintance we never dream- 
ed was beautiful till we saw her in specta- 
cles. 

But though these fleeting snatches of good 
looks, seen only for an instant by the private 
gaze, and these late-coming ornaments of 
age, may give passing pleasures, or, in the 
last-mentioned instances, even an abiding 
comfort, yet this is not the long-drawn sen- 
sation of triumph waiting upon the beauty 
of'the prime. In that special meaning, 
these kings and queens by nature, who in- 
herit traditionary features and legendary 
graces, may at any time be counted on the 
finger-ends. Perhaps, there are half a dozen 
women at this moment in London society, 
whom all circles would agree in allowing to 
be beautiful. But rare as those paragons 
may be, the opportunities the bulk of us have 
of seeing beauty purposely displayed are 
scanter still. Among the common people 
the stage is nearly the only chance; even 
with the middle classes, it is only in the si- 
lent worship of the boxes at the opera house 
that the dream of fair women can be real- 
ized ; there the etiquette of dress necessitates 
a partial disclosure of their charms ; or oth- 


erwise their beauty is hushed up in dark dis- 


| guises. It may, however, we think, be ques- 
,tioned whether the possession of beauty is 





conducive to the higher morality in those 
who have it, any more than the lower kind 
in those who are smitten by it. It places 
those who are so strangely endowed beyond 
ordinary discipline, and outside the common 
obligations to earn the good opinion of their 
fellows before they have it, and to take pains 
to keep on terms with them afterward. So, 

rhaps, after all, those who are good are 
uckier than those who are fair. ‘There is 
something, also, might be said, if we had 
not a horror of paradox, on the advantages 
of ugliness : we mean, to be downright, sol- 
idly, substantially ugly ; it is nearly as good, 
in many respects, as to be beautiful. Not 
only is this true in those special instances 
where a man, driven into solitude by personal 
deformity, has concentrated all his energies 
on winning distinction by mental victories ; 
but it holds good, also, in common cases. 
Great bushes of hair over the eyes, and a 
hooked nose for the decent support of spec- 
tacles, are immense aids to a pedagogue ; 
and a white, sickly complexion has helped 
many a parson to a congregation; while, 
much oftener than most people think, a doc- 
tor has mainly owed his success to his being 
bald. But then, there is a solemn, a weighty, 
a respectable ugliness, and there is a feeble 
and ludicrous incongruity, which is neither 
one thing nor another ; to do well without 
beauty, you must be powerfully ugly, not 
merely weakly and indifferently ill-looking. 

In speaking of beautics and the beantifal, 
we have nearly always purposely confused the 
sexes ; for we think it is a mistake which 
only associates the ideas with women. Hand- 
some men attract the other sex as much as 
women do masculine folk. Wealth of whis- 
ker, straightness of body, height of the 
forehead, breadth of dentin and firmness 
of step, are prized as much as blue eyes, ra- 
ven ringlets, and Kips of rose-color. And 
truth to say, in either case, they are lucky 
gifts. We should ourselves, we fear, be 
weakly tempted to give up much of life to 
enjoy for one long summer’s day the pride 
and glory of feeling perfeet to the longest 
hair; a calm consciousness that we needed 
no amending, concealing, or disguising from 
finger-tip to heel ; each posture but a change 
of grace, every act an elegance and orna- 
ment, making us the cynosure of all eyes, 
with signs on every hand that we were the 
swayer of all hearts! Again we murmur, 
and this time with a sigh, that it would be 
delicious ; but such paradise of the senses, 
alas! is not for us! So we will e’en turn to 
the other moral, and make the best of it we 
can. Ugh! the ugliness! 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


- “SPEARS FROM THE DEPTH OF SOME DIVINE DE- 
SPAIR !”? 


** Have you been able to forgive me yet, 
Miss Lindisfarn,’’ said the voice close behind 
and above her in very gentle accents, ‘‘ for 
the brutality with which I refused all your 
requests at the breakfast-table the other 
morning?” 


‘* Pray don’t suppose, Captain Ellingham, : 


that Tam not fully aware that it is I who 
need forgiveness for having ventured to make 
a suggestion to you which involved a breach 
of duty. IfI had not been worked up toa 
state of desperation by the terrors of my old 
nurse, I should not have been guilty of the 
indiscretion,’’ said Kate. 

The reply was a natural one enough, and 
altogether a sensible and proper one. Yet 
there was an undefinable something in the 
tone or manner of it, which rang unpleasantly 
on Ellingham’s ear. It seemed to imply re- 
gret that the incident should have occurred 
at all; whereas he looked back to it with 
delight, and treasured up every word, and 
dwelt on every accent with ecstasy. There 
was a cold, dry, formal tone, too, in the ac- 
cent with which she spoke, that smote his 
ear, and distressed him. It was the result 
of the arduous struggle, that was going on 
within her, poor girl! to save herself from 
bursting into tears, and to find strength and 
sense to answer him calmly and coherently. 

‘* But you see how needless Mrs. Pendle- 
ton’s terrors were! If it were not that Iam 
perfectly well convinced that Miss Lindis- 
farn’s approbation would be accorded to per- 
formance and not to breach of duty, I might 
be tempted to take credit for having let the 
smuggler slip through my fingers intentionally 
in obedience to your wishes. The honest 
truth is that I tried all 1 could to catch 
him, and he out-manceuvred me! ”’ 

** T suppose it does not involve a very seri- 
ous breach of the revenue laws to be glad that 
the matter ended as it did,’’ said Kate, feel- 
ing a little more tranquil, as a faint hope 
came to her that perhaps, after all, Elling- 
ham's present purpose was only to speak of 
the affair with the Saucy Sally. 

‘** For you, at all events, Miss Lindisfarn, 
it is, I conceive perfectly lawful to rejoice in 


it is not only the revenue laws, but a sailor's 








LINDISFARN CHASE. 


my being heartily glad of the Saucy Sally’s 
escape. It was a superb feat of seamanship 


\that that fellow Pendleton perfoamed that 


night; and an admirable boat the Saucy 
Sally must be.”’ 

‘“‘T have heard she is a very first-rate 
sailer,’’ replied Kate. 

‘* First-rate indeed! But what a pity it 
is that such a seaman as that man must be, 
should be on the wrong side, and break the 
law, instead of serving his country. There’s 
one thing, at all events, may be said for high 
custom duties, and the smuggling that arises 
from them,—no honest trade ever did or 
ever will breed such seamen as smuggling 
does. I wish your protégé, Miss Lindisiarn, 
could be persuaded to give it up. I shall 
surely catch him one of these days, or nights 
rather ;—or if not I, some other fellow on 
our side.” : 

‘Yes; I wish he would give it up, for 
poor Winifred’s sake,’’ said Kate. 

All this time Ellingham had been standing 
by her, as she sat in the position she had first 
taken on the rock. Ie was by her side, but 
somewhat behind her ; and she, though she 
had turned her head a little toward him in 
speaking, had hardly raised her eyes to his 
face. Le had begun the conversation in the 
most natural manner, by speaking on the 
subject which was, of course, one of interest 
to both of them; but he was now at a loss 
how to get from it to the real object of his 
visit. But he had come up to Lindisfarn 
that day, and had pursued the chase up to 
Lindisfarn brow, quite determined to do the 
deed he had, not without very considerable 
diiliculty, made up his mind to do before he 
returned. Captain Ellingham was not the 
sort of a man to leave undone that which he 
had determined to do. He had made up his 
mind to do it, I say, not without some diffi- 
culty, and after a good deal of consideration 
and hesitation. Perhaps he would not have 
done so at all without the aid, comfort, and 
counsel of Lady Farnleigh. There is no 
means of knowing exactly what may have 
passed between them on the subject; but 
in all probability Lady Farnleigh, from the 
first, intended that her two favorites should 


|make a match of it; and there can be little 
doubt that it was due to her representations 
the discomfiture of the Petre; but in my ease 


and advice that the poor revenue officer event- 
ually determined to venture on offering to 


professional pride, that stands in the way of ,an heiress of two thousand a year. Laving 
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w de up his mind to do so, and having fixed 
e» the present day and hour for accomplish- 
‘ag the purpose, difficult or not difficult, he 
meant now to do it. 

‘« Yes; I wish he would give it up for 
poor Winifred’s sake,’’ Kate had said in re- 
ply to his last remark, uttering the words 
in a more simple and natural tone than she 
had used before. 

‘* Mrs. Pendleton was a great favorite with 
you all at the Chase, I believe,”’ said Elling- 
ham, advancing a step as he spoke and sit- 
ing down on the rock by her side. 

The movement revived all Kate’s worst 
suspicions and terrors. She would have 
risen from her seat, and at once commenced 
her walk back to the house, so as to have 
limited the time at his disposition toa few 
minutes only; but she felt her limbs trem- 
bling so, that she did not dare to make the 
attempt, and remained as if chained to the 
rock, with her eyes fixed unconsciously and 
unmeaningly on the little black square on 
the horizon representing the ruined keep of 
Silverton Castle. 

** A favorite with you all, was she not?” 
repeated Ellingham. 

“Yes, we had all a great regard for her,”’ 
said Kate, still apparently absorbed in the 
contemplation of the distant view of Silver- 
ton Castle keep. 

«¢ And it was for her sake, doubtless, that 
you were led to feel an interest in the fate of 
that bold smuggler and very excellent sea- 
mar, her husband.” 

‘Of course, naturally. Poor woman ! she 
was in a state of great anxiety and distress.”’ 

‘‘Of course. Her whole life must be one 
of anxiety.” 

‘Tt was a source of much trouble and re- 
gret to us when she married, though her 
husband was not a smuggler, then.”’ 

‘* Did you object then, as her friends and 
protectors, to her marrying a sailor ? ”’ 

Oh, no! But there were then reasons 
for thinking that he was not a very steady 
man. I was too young at the time to under- 
stand much about it; but I know that my 
father and Mr. Mat were not altogether sat- 
isfied with Pendleton’s previous history.” 

** You would not have objected, then, to 
the marriage merely on the ground of the 
man’s being a sailor?” 

** Oh, dear, no!’’ said Kate, quite unsus- 








piciously ; if we could only have felt well 
assured that he would have continued steau- 
ily to follow his business as a boat-owner and 
fisherman, as he was when poor Winny mar- 
ried him, we should have been perfectly well 
contented.” . 

“Did it ever occur to you, Miss Lindis- 
farn, when thinking of the lot of your favor- 
ite nurse, to judge of her chances of happi- 
ness by putting the case to yourself? Did 
you ever ask yourself whether you could have 
been content to take for your partner in life 
one whose vocation called him to pass much 
of his life on the ocean ?”’ 

‘* Ts it likely,” replied Kate, whose heart 
began here again to beat with painful vio- 
lence and rapidity,—‘‘ is it likely, do you 
think, that any such idea would present it- 
self to a little girl of twelve years old?” 

And no sooner were the words out of her 
mouth than she could have bitten off her 
tongue for speaking them ; for it flashed into 
her mind, that they might seem to imply 
that at her present more mature period cf 
life, such a consideration might have occurred 
to her. It was, however, impossible to recall 
them ; and Captain Ellingham proceeded hur- 
riedly. 

‘* But since that time the sight of poor 
Mrs. Pendleton’s troubles may have sug- 
gested such a thought to you.” 

‘¢ Her troubles have arisen,’’ returned Kate, 
fencing, and, as she used the simple truth for 
the purpose, fencing very unskilfully, ‘not 
from being the wife “of a sailor, but from na 

ing the wife of a smuggler.” 

‘And again, as soon as the words were 
past recall, she was horrified by the sudden 
thought, that they might seem to encourage 
the idea which she was anxious to discour- 
age by every possible means. 

“ The thought was never suggested to you, 
then, Miss Lindisfarn, whether or no you 
could yourself be ever induced to accept the 
love of a sailor?” said Ellingham, with a 
momentary glance into her eyes that would 
have said all he had to say to the most ob- 
tuse of Eve’s daughters, even if she had been 
previously wholly unsuspicious of his intent, 
and not without a little tremor in his voice. 

Here it was then! The dreaded moment 
was come! What—what was she to reply ? 
Stave off the evil yet a moment longer by re- 
fusing to understand him? She hated her- 
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self for the cowardly evasion, but adopted it 
in the extremity of her distress and embar- 
rassment, 

“ Girls, I fancy, rarely trouble their heads 
with speculations having reference to such 
matters, and on cases that do not seem to 
have any probability to commend them to 
their notice,’ she said, turning her face 
more away from him as she spoke, ina man- 
ner that unmistakably indicated the annoy- 
ance she was suffering. 

‘* Oh, Miss Lindisfarn, has no probability 
of such a question being asked of you ever 
commended itself to your notiee? Have you 
not seen—but it is contemptible of me to 
embarrass you thus by cowardly shrinking 
from the subject on which I came here pur- 
posely to speak. Miss Lindisfarn,’’ he went 
on with a sort of hurried desperation, ‘‘1 
came to the Chase this day, and I took the 
liberty of following you hither, for the pur- 
pose of asking you to be my wife. I say 
nothing about the entirety of my happiness 
being dependent on your reply; it is of 
course that it should be so. A man must be 
a wretch indeed, that could address you, as 
I am daring to do, were it otherwise. I 
think you must know that I love you well. 
Not that any such knowledge can give me 
the slightest right to presuppose your an- 
swer. But it makes it needless for me to 
try to tell you how much, how entirely, you 
have become all in all tome. Iam not a young 
man. Most men have loved more than once 
before they have reached my years; but it 
is the first-fruit of my heart that I am offer- 
ing you. My life has not been a prosperous 
or a very happy one. My path through the 
world has always been on the shady side of 
the wall! And the fact. that it has been so 
makes my presumption in asking for the sun- 
shine of your love seem the greater to me. 
I ask you to smile on a man who has had 
few smiles from any one. I ask you to take 
a pale and colorless life, with nothing in it 
save the one stern presence of Duty, with 
nothing of present brightness and little of 
future hope, and transfigure it with the sun- 
shine and warmth and glory of your love! 
That is all I ask ; and I proffer nothing in 
return save—nothing at all ; I have nothing 
to proffer. What is my love to one who has 
love and admiration from everybody,—every- 
body from her cradle upward! ”’ 

All this had been poured out with pas- 
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sionate rapidity and vehemence, while Kate 
kept her face steadily turned away from him 
toward the distant horizon. He might have 
supposed that no word of all he had said had 
reached her ear, 80 motionless and utterly 
voiceless she remained! But though she had 
commanded herself sufficiently to allow no 
sound to escape her lips, her power of self- 
control had been limited to the effort needed 
for that. The silent tears were streaming 
from her eyes ; and she feared even to raise 
her hand to her face to dry them, lest tle 
motion should betray her agitation. 

He had paused a moment or two ; but no 
sound of answer came. 

‘* Is there no hope for me? ”’ he asked, in 
a tremulous voice ; ‘* must the future be a 
yet more cheerless and hopeless blank to me 
than the past? Miss Lindisfarn, 7s there no 
hope for me?” 

Still there came no word, and her face was 
turned away 80 that he could not see it. 
But she shook her head with a slow, sad mo- 
tion, which very plainly expressed a reply in 
the negative to the question that had been 
asked her. 

‘“‘ Gracious Heaven! Is that my answer? 
Do I understand you aright? Miss Lindis- 
farn!”’’ he continued, in a voice tremulous 
with the agony of his mind, the tones of 
which were well calculated to make their 
way toa tougher heart than that of her on 
whose ear they fell, ‘‘ Miss Lindisfarn! is 
that your sole answer? Have you no word 
for me?”’ 

But still no other answer came than a 
repetition of the same slow and sad shaking 
of the head. 

“Then God help me! My life is done! ”’ 
he exclaimed, in a tone of utter despair ; ‘I 
ought not to have set my all on so desperate 
a cast! Miss Lindisfarn, I ought, perhaps, 
to say that I have not been unaware of the 
very wide distance placed between us in re- 
spect to the goods of fortune. But I have 
net cared to touch on that head, because I 
am quite sure that your decision on my fate, 
be it what it might, would not turn on that 
consideration ”’— 

Here Kate’s agitation became such that 
her shoulders, which were turned toward 
him, and her whole person, were visibly 
shaken by it; and with a great gasping sob 
there burst from her, as if it had forced it- 
self from her heart against her will, the ex- 
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clamation, ‘‘ God bless you, Captain Elling- 
ham, for that word! ’’ and then the pent-up 
agony could be held in no longer, and she 
burst into a storm of sobs and tears, so vio- 
lent as to be wholly beyond her power to 
control it. 

Ellingham was so utterly unprepared for 
any such manifestation of feeling, so com- 
pletely amazed and thunderstruck, that he 
did not at the moment accurately apply her 
words to the phrase of his that called them 


‘forth. 


‘‘ Gracious Heaven! Miss Lindisfarn, what 
have I done? What haveIsaid? Why are 
you 80 distressed? It is for me to bear, as 
God shall give me strength, the blow that 
has fallen on me. I have no right, and, 
Heaven knows, no wish, to distress you 
thus.” 

Still the convulsive sobbing continued de- 
spite her utmost efforts to recover control 
over herself. Ellingham was utterly at a 
loss what interpretation to put upon her ex- 
treme agitation. After another short pause, 
he said again,— 

«¢ At all events, there must be no misun- 
derstanding between us, The matter at stake 
is to me too tremendously vital. Is it your 
deliberate purpose, Miss Lindisfern, to com- 
municate to me in answer to my question, 
that there is no hope for me? ”’ 

She shook her head amid conginued weep- 
ing, and sobbed out the words, ‘‘ No hope! 
No hope! ” 

“ No hope, either now or in the future? 
If there is any, oh, Miss Lindisfarn, give me 
the benefit of it, in pity!” 

And again the only reply was the same sad 
shaking of the head, and the words, ‘* None, 
none! ”” 

‘And it is your own decision that you 
give me, not that of any other person?” 
urged Ellingham, still at a loss to conceive 
any explanation of her extraordinary emo- 
tion. 

She bowed her head once, looking up at 
him with streaming eyes ; for he had risen 
from his seat on the rock, and was now 
standing in front of her, 

‘‘ Your own unbiassed decision?” he re- 
iterated, 

“Tt is my own decision. Nobody has 
prompted it. Nobody knows anything about 
it.” 





‘‘ And is there no hope for me that time 
may produce any change in my favor,—no 
hope that I may beable to win your affection 
in return for—not a lightly felt, or lightly 
given love, Miss Lindisfarn ? ” 

‘‘ Oh, pray leave me, Captain Ellingham! 
I cannot say anything other than I have 
said. Icannot! Please leave me!” 

‘But how can I leave you here in the 
state of agitation in which you appear to be, 
Miss Lindisfarn ? ”’ 

‘Never mind! It is very foolish of me. 
But please leave me to myself. I shall re- 
cover my—myself in a few minutes! It was - 
the surprise—and—my great sorrow at be- 
ing obliged to pain you, Captain Ellingham. 
But—but—I cannot do otherwise ; you will, 
perhaps—no! I was only going to say that 
—that—it must be as I have said! ” 

‘«* And I must leave you thus?” 

“¢ Yes, please, Captain Ellingham! I shall 
be better presently, and will then walk down 
to the house by myself.” 

“ Good-by then, Miss Lindisfarn. I have 
been the victim of a great mistake, of a mon- 
strous and blind self-delusion! Forgive me 
for the annoyance I have caused you, and for 
the besotted presumption which led me todo 
it! Farewell, Miss Lindisfarn, and may God 
bless you, now and forever ! ”” 

‘‘ Farewell, Captain Ellingham ! God bless 
you too! I pray it very earnestly. And 
think as little hardly of me as you can. 
Farewell ! ”’ 

‘Think hardly, Miss Lindisfarn! I can 
put no interpretation on the manner in which 
you have received and rejected my suit, 
That some reason influences you, which you 
do not judge well to assign to me is, I think, 
evident. But be assured,—be very well as- 
sured that I do not imagine, and never shall 
or can imagine, that that reason, be it what it 
may, is of a kind to shake the opinion, that 
you are—all that my great love has believed 
you to be.” 

And with those words he turned and left 
the top of the rock by the same way by 
which he had climbed it. 

Kate’s tears gushed out afresh as he left 
her, sitting in the place from which she had 
not moved during the whole of the above 
conversation ; and she looked out eagerly 
through them to catch sight of him, as he 
came round the base of the rock, on his way 





down the hill toward the house, and toward 
Silverton. 

But she was disappointed ; for he did not 
come round the rock, nor descend by that 
Side of the hill; and Kate, therefore, saw 
him no more. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“* ANOTHER VERY GOOD WAY.”—MRS. GLASSE, 
passim. 


Ir was not strictly true, as has been said, 
that Lady Sempronia expected a visit from 
her niece Margaret on that particular morn- 
ing on which she induced the somewhat re- 
luctant Mr. Mat to drive her over to Silver- 
ton. Yet it was quite true that the visit was 
expected, though not by Lady Sempronia. 
The gentle Margaret, however, had found 
the means during the past winter of making 
hersedf so acceptable to her aunt, that she 
was always glad tosee her. And when upon 
this occasion she arrived from Lindisfarn, as 
was usually the case, before the canon had 
returned from the morning service at the 
cathedral,—for Mr. Mat in the gig was not 
so long getting over the eight miles as Thomas 
Tibbs with the family carriage behind him,— 
she found as cordial a welcome from her drab- 
colored aunt, sitting alone in her drab-col- 
ored drawing-room, a8 was compatible with 
the nature of the person and the locality. 

Mr. Mat, itis to be understood, did not come 
in ; but dropping Miss Margaret at her uncle’s 
door, went away to his own affairs; for Mr. 
Mat entered Lady Sempronia’s doors and her 
presence, to tell the truth, as rarely as dien- 
séance would permit. Probably, after put- 
ting up the gig at the Lindisfarn Arms, he 
strolled to the cathedral and lounged in the 
nave till the Rev. Mr. Thorburn, the minor 
canon, came out from service, and then ad- 
journed with that musical dignitary to the 
house of little Peter Glenny, the organist. 

Margaret found her aunt a shade or two 
worse in spirits than usual. In truth, exist- 
ence and the world in general had but a fla- 
vorless, drab-colored, washed-out sort of ap- 
pearance, as seen from the Lady Sempronia’s 
point of view, it must be admitted. The low- 
ceilinged, drab-colored drawing-room, with its 
worn-out carpet and pale-brown curtains 
and faded furniture, had not on that March 
morning the cheerfulness due to the sunshine, 
and the beauty of the garden outside its win- 
dows, that it had when the reader first made 
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acquaintance with it. The garden had as 
yet but little beauty ; the morning was raw 
and chilly, and it is impossible to conceive 
anything more suggestive of ascetic uncom- 
fortableness than the miserable little bit of 
half-extinguished fire, which, contained in 
some wretched contrivance for rendering the 
proper proportions of the grate abortive, oc- 
cupied the middle of Lady Sempronia’s fire- 
place. She was sitting, when Margaret en- 
tered, in the centre of a large, deep, old-fash- 
ioned sofa,—one of that kind which show no 
portion of uncovered wood in any part of 
them ; and was engaged in manufacturing 
out of balls of white bobbin a small square of 
network, destined to be pinned against the 
back of one of the drab-colored arm-chairs, 
rather fur the concealment of its dilapida- 
tions than the protection of its magnificence. 

A litter of books upon the table, even if 
the inmate does not read them, suggests the 
possibility of doing so, and the idea of the 
companionship of other minds. <A clock 
ticking audibly on the mantelpiece is not an 
incitement to uproarious gayety, but it at 
least conveys an impression of homeliness and 
life. A cat on the hearthstone, again, is far 
better than the clock, and contributes much 
toward mitigating the horrors of such a po- 
sition as that of Lady Sempronia. But she 
had none of these alleviations, and as she 
sat there upright in the middle of the great 
sofa, plicedgat' right angles to the almost 
empty grate, and opposite to the window 
looking into the sunless and flowerless gar- 
den, in the midst of the tomblike stillness of 
the colorless drawing-room, it is hardly sur- 
prising if the world in general presented it- 
self to her view as a vale of tears, and on the 
whole as a melancholy mistake and failure. 
It is intelligible that under such circumstances 
the arrival of Miss Margaret should have been 
felt by her aunt to be a not unwelcome re- 
lief. 

Lady Sempronia had, moreover, a special 
trial to lament over on the morning in ques- 
tion. This, indeed, was generally the case ; 
but on the present occasion it was a matter 
that had particularly tried her temper. 

‘‘ My position, you see, my dear,”’ she re- 
marked to her sympathizing niece, after the 
usual condolences which constituted the Lady 
Sempronia’s mode of greeting and welcoming, 
‘js one of peculiar hardship and difficulty. 
Your uncle, without being qué/e far enough 
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gone to be put under restraint, is neverthe- 
less fully as incapable of managing his own 
affairs, or of conducting himself with ordi- 
nary propriety as most of those who are 80.’’ 

“Jt as a very vexatious position, dear 
aunt!” 

‘* Ah, my dear! If you only knew half of 
what I have to go through! ‘There was yes- 
terday evening! I do assure you it was one 
of the most painful trials that could be in- 
flicted upon a right-minded person! ”’ 

‘s What was it, aunt? ’’ 

‘* Oh, my dear! Such a scene! 60 pain- 
ful! We had a few friends to dine with us; 
the doctor’s doing, as usual. I know too 
well that our means do not justify us in en- 
tering into such expenses. We might do 60, 
of course, with perfect comfort and propriety 
even, if the money were not all flung away 
on the most futile absurdities. But, as I say 
to Dr. Lindisfarn, you cannot burn the can- 
dle at two ends at once. You cannot give 
dinners and print monographs, both.’’ 

‘« That is very true, dear aunt ! ’’ said Mar- 
garet, shaking her head sympathetically. 

‘* But the doctor thinks differently,’’ pur- 
sued the faded lady, with a deep sigh ; ‘* and 
he would have me invite people to dine here 
yesterday ; the dean and Mrs. Barton, Dr, 
Blakistry, the Polstons from Sillmouth, and 
one or two others ; quite enough to carry the 
story of what they saw all over the country.”’ 

‘* What was it?’’ asked Margaret, with 
an awakening of real curiosity. 

‘Oh, my dear! We had all gone in 
to the dining-room; the dean took me, of 
course, nd the rest came in as they chose ; 
for the doctor was not there. Le never will 
do anything like ether people! and gener- 
ally when there are any people here he joins 
us in the dining-room. Well, my dear, dear 
Margaret! We were all in our places round 
the table. Sanders said the doctor was com- 


‘ing, and was holding the door open for him. 


We all paused a minute, still standing to 
wait for him, when—oh, my dear child! I 
shall never, never forget that moment! In 
walked your uncle. 1 could see by the look 
of his eye in a minute that he had no more 
idea of where he was, or what he was doing 
than a stark staring Bedlamite—up he walked 
to his place at the bottom of the table with 
the same sort of step he has, you know, when 
he is walking up the nave with his surplice 
on, and—and—down he went on his knees, 
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and put his face into his soup-plate, as if it 
were his trencher-cap! Oh, Margaret! I 
thought I should have dropped where I stood ! 
The dean behaved very well ; but I saw Mrs. 
Barton give him a look across the tables 
Then we all sat down; and [ was in hopes 
that that would have recalled him to himself, 
and to some decent sense of the proprieties of 
the time and place. But not a bit of it! 
Presently he stood up, and looked round the 
table in a calm and dignified sort of way, as 
much as to ask why the service didn’t begin. 
And that vulgar, coarse wretch, Minor Canon 
Thorburn, who was sitting near the bottom 
of the table, called out in his great chanting 
voice, ‘ Nota bit of it, doctor! I have chanted 
the service twice this day, and I’m not going 
to begin it again!’ and that brought him 
to: ‘Ah! bless my soul!’ said he, ‘ dinner- 
time! so it is! Thorburn and I make it 
straight between us. Tle thinks he is else- 
where, sometimes, when he is in church; I 
think I am in church when I ought to be 
eating my dinner!’ And then there was a 
tittering all round. But what provokes me 
past bearing ie that your uncle takes all such 
things as coolly and calmly as if he were do- 
ing everything he ought todo! He was not 
embarrassed, not he! He has no sense of 
shame ! ”’ 

‘« Tt is very sad,’’ sighed Margaret ; ‘‘ and, 
aunt dear, talking of that, I think I had bet- 
ter go into the study, before uncle comes 
home from the cathedral, to put away a few 
of the remaining copies of the ‘ Memoir on the 
‘City Walls.’ He has given awayseveral cop- 
ics lately, and there are only a few left ; and 
if they run out altogether, he will be sure to 
reprint it. You know he never objects to my 
being among his books ; and I meant to hide 
a few copies of the ‘‘ Town Walls” behind 
‘ Grose’s Antiquities.’ All the space behind 
‘ Slawkingham’s History of Sillshire ’ is filled 
with are serve store of the ‘ Monograph on the 
Horseshoe Arches at Parbury-in-the-Moor,’ 
which is particularly bad for him to give 
away because of the colored plate at the be- 
ginning !” 

It will be perceived, that Margaret had 
not only acquired a perfect understanding of 
the home politics of Lady Sempronia’s house- 
hold, but had made herself very intelligently 
useful in forwarding that much-tried lady's 
views. When alone with her uncle, she had 
no scruple in pouring oil on the fire of his 
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antiquarian zeal to ‘the utmost extent that 
her ignorance of everything connected with 
the subject would allow. And when she 
found herself in the somewhat more difficult 
circumstance of being present at any differ- 
ence of opinion between her uncle and aunt, 
she was wont to extricate herself from the 
difficulty by a masterly silence, dropping her 
silken lashes over her downcast eyes, with an 
expression that deplored the existence of a 
difference, and permitted either party to feel 
how deeply she lamented the perversity and 
obstinacy of the other. 

“Do, my dear! Go into the study. You 
have not above a quarter of an hour before 
the service will be over. I am sure it isa 
comfort to have any one in the house who so 
thoroughly understands all the trials I have 
to go through.” 

So Margaret left her aunt to her knitting, 
or knotting, or netting, or whatever the 
proper term is to describe the fabrication of 
the reticulated fabric on which she was en- 
gaged, and betook herself to her uncle’s 
study. But having entered that sanctum and 
carefully closed the door, and having taken 
at random some half-dozen volumes from the 
shelves and placed them on the floor, she ap- 
peared to be suddenly called away from her 
librarian-like avocation to other cares. First 
of all she tripped with a step that would 
hardly have bent the grass-blades beneath it, 
had her tripping been in a meadow, to the 
window,—not that looking into the garden, 
but the opposite one at the other end of theroom 
looking into the Close,—and carefully drawing 
aside as much of the muslin curtain which 
hung before it as would enable her to peep 
out from the side of it, in a direction which 
commanded the road leading towards the 
door of the cathedral, she gazed for half a 
minute, and, apparently satisfied, dropped 
the curtain. Then holding back the folds of 
her pretty lilac silk dress with both exqui- 
sitely gloved hands, she put out first one and 
then the other slender foot, cased in bronze 
colored morocco bottines, the admirable fitting 
of which showed off the arching of the in- 
step to the greatest advantage. Both were 
subjected to a close scrutiny, and neither was 
found to be quite free from dust, while on 
the heel of one appeared a slight splash. So 
the pretty examiner darted across the room 
to a drawer under the shelves in one corner 
of the library, and sharply pulling it open, 
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took from it a duster, which the doctor kept 
there for the behoof of his books, and has- 
tily set to work to repair the mischief her 
scrutiny had discovered. This happily ac- 
complished, she again returned to the win- 
dow, and again satisfied herself that there 
was nobody yet coming across from the ca- 
thedral. Just opposite to the door, and be- 
hind the lay figure, which has been mentioned 
in a former chapter as a device of Dr. Lin- 
disfarn’s for reminding him to take off his 
surplice on returning from the choir, there 
was a small square toilet giass hung against 
the panelled wall, intended for the doctor's 
service in robing, though ministering but 
littie to the correctness of his appearance by 
its hints. It was now, however, consulted 
by a more docile pupil. Having put all into 
perfect order at one extremity of her person, 
Margaret now gave her attention to the 
other. The edges of the dark bands of glossy 
hair on her brow had to be just a little re- 
touched ; the ribbons of the pretty bonnet to 
be readjusted beneath the chin ; and the set 
of that chef-d’euvre itself somewhat modi- 
fied. All this was done with a rapid and 
sure hand ; the result was approved by one 
intent and searching but all too transient 
glance ;—a second was devoted to an equally 
rapid dress-rehearsal of a small but exceed- 
ingly effective pantomime representation by 
the eyes themselves ; and then the charming 
performer flitted back to her post of observa- 
tion at the corner of the window looking on 
the Close. ; 

Was ever such preparation made before 
by a dutiful niece for receiving an elderly 
uncle, and that uncle a canon returning from 
morning service at his eathedral! 

In a very few minutes she dropped the 
muslin curtain-from her fingers, as if it had 
suddenly burned her; a bright look of satis- 
faction came over her face, the blood mounted 
to her fair cheeks just sufficiently to tinge 
the cream-colored satin of them with the 
delicate hue of a pale hedge-rose, and her 
eyes were lighted up with the brilliancy ot 
animation, as she tripped back to the place 
in the bookshelves from which she had re- 
moved the volumes to the floor, and took one 
of the books in her hand. In the next min- 
ute the doctor, having let himself in with his 
latchkey, opened the door of the study, and 
was heard saying,— 

‘Come in, come in, Mr. Falconer! I 
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shall have much pleasure in showing you the 
volume. What, Margaret, you. here? De- 
lighted to see you, my dear! ”’ 

‘*T was at my old work among your books, 
you see, uncle; but 1 did not intend to get 
caught playing the librarian by any one but 
you. Mr, Mat was coming in this morning, 
so I begged a place in the gig.”’ 

‘« And I little thought of the pleasure that 
was in store for me, when I walked with you 
across the Close, doctor! ’’ said Falconer. 

Ilis eyes and Margaret's had already met 
and exchanged intelligent greeting and con- 
gratulations on the success of the lie that 
each was telling. 

The unsuspicious canon proceeded mean- 
while to disrobe himself and robe his lay 
representative, or as the Rev. Minor Canon 
Thorburn (more generally called, out of 
church, Jack Thorburn) used to say with 
ever new felicitousness on every occasion, 
turn him from a /ay into a clerical figure ; 
while the two young people shook hands, 
with laughing, conscious eyes. 

“ TIow good this is of you! You certainly 
are the best as well as the loveliest girl that 
ever breathed! Had you any difficulty about 
the gig ?*’ whispered Falconer. 

** Yes, indeed I had! That old brute, Mr. 
Mat, after offering to ride with Kate, pre- 
tended to have business to do, when I asked 
him to drive me in; and then told me in s0 
many words, that I was mere dirt compared 
to her—the atrocious old savage! I wouldn’t 
have stooped to ask him, or be driven by him, 
if it had not been for ’’— and her niagnificent 
eyes said the rest far more eloquently than 
the most silver tongue could have done. 

‘‘ The old savage’ And to think of your 
having exposed yourself to such annoyan- 
ces’’— and Mr. Freddy also concluded his 
phrase by the same medium of communi- 
cation,—creditably, yet not in the same style 
that Margaret did it. She certainly had the 
finest and most expressive eyes that ever were 
seen in ahuman head. They were so heauti- 
ful, so tender, so eloquent! They could look 
anything—save honest. 

‘‘ And now, sir, that the object has been 
served, I do not mean to play librarian any 
longer. So you may put these horrid old 
books back in their places. I am afraid I 
have soiled my gloves with them as it is! ”’ 
suid Margaret, holding out the tips of her 
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tive manner that made it absolutely necessary 
for Freddy to assist in the process by subject- 
ing each separate digit to manipulation and 
minute investigation. 

‘* What exquisite gloves! Paris of course. 
Well, I do think there is nothing more beauti- 
ful in nature than a beautiful hand—when 
one sees it to perfection,’ added Fred, as, 
after satisfying himself that the books had 
done little or no mischief, he contemplated 
Margaret's hand, while the extreme tips of 
its fingeys were supported by the extreme tips 
of his. 

‘Come, attend to your work! Put the 
books back again into their places,’ said 
Margaret. 

‘*Can’t we get away into the garden?” 
whispered Falconer, as he did so. 

‘‘ He will drive us away in a minute,” 
returned Margaret, in the same voice ; ** you'll 
see!” 

‘¢T think I have finished my task for to- 
day, uncle,” she continued, as the doctor, 
having got rid of his canonicals, came up the 
room from the further end near the door to 
his accustomed corner by the fire, and behind 
the screen of books, that has been described 
as nearly dividing the room into two; ‘I 
thought I should just have time before you 
came back from church to finish putting the 
‘Bampton Lectures,’ on this shelfin the proper 
order according to their dates.”’ 

‘Thank you, my dear! And now you 
must run away to your aunt; for I am going 
to be very busy. Mr. Falconer, Lady Sem- 
pronia will be delighted to see you in the 
drawing-room. See, here is the volume we 
were speaking of. You can send it back tu 
me when you have done with it. 

So the doctor was left in possession of his 
study. - 

‘*Can’t we get away into the garden?”’ 
said Falconer agair, as they crossed the hall 
together toward the drawing-room. 

‘* We must speak to my aunt first,”’ re- 
turned Margarét, opening the drawing-room 
door as she spoke. 

‘‘ Uncle has been insisting,’’ said she, as 
soon as Fred had saluted Lady Sempronia, 
‘*on my showing Mr. Falconer that point in 
the corner of your garden from which the 
old keep tower is visible. I don’t suppose 
he cares much to see it; but gue voulez vous? 
I must do as Iam bid!’’ And the wonder- 





taper fingers for his inspection in a provoca- 


ful eyes in two consecutive seconds claimed 
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admiration and gratitude from Falconer for 
the ready lie, and exchanged condolences 
with her aunt on the boredom of her uncle’s 
antiquarianism. 

‘*Come, Mr. Falconer,’’ she continued, 
“come and see the tower as it appears from 
the Close gardens.”’ 

So they escaped into the garden, and were 
soon arm in arm, in a sheltered walk under 
the old city wall, which there formed also 
the boundary of the canon’s garden, and 
which was very near the spot from which in 
fact the keep-tower was visible. 

One would have said that Margaret had 
schemed with right good-will to secure this 
téte-a-téte with Falconer; and yet, now the 
object was attained, all the abundant cheer- 
fulness and good-humor which had been so 
apparent but a minute ago, seemed at once 
to have deserted her, and a pensive melan- 
choly had suddenly supervened in their place ; 
even as the face of the landscape is changed 
when the sun is hidden behind a cloud. 
The fine eyes were fixed upon the ground, 
or raised only from time to time to glance 
for a moment with an expression of gentle 
sadness on his face. She answered him in 
monosyllables, and his most insinuating com- 
pliments were only answered with a sigh. 

In short, it became absolutely necessary for 
him to inquire very tenderly what it was 
that had damped her spirits; had he had the 
inexpressible misfortune of offending her? 

In all probability Mr. Fred Falconer un- 
derstood perfectly well what the matter was ; 
and interpreted the signs hung out to him 
with an accuracy and readiness which made 
all further conversation on the subject super- 
fluous ; for kindred spirits understand one 
another rapidly in these cases. Neverthe- 
less, it was necessary that the little comedy, 
in which these two talented performers were 
engaged, should be duly performed. 

‘* No,” returned Margaret, looking stead- 
ily at the gravel walk, and picking leaf from 
leaf a rose, which ghe had gathered from the 
creeping plant that almost covered the old 
gray wall, while she let the pink petals fall 

, one after another, according to the usual 
stage directions provided for such circum- 
stances—‘‘ No; you have neither done nor 





ness, if 1 were to say or think so, Mr. Fal- 
coner ; but’’*—(eyes, which had been raised 
for a second with one expressive glance at 
the words much kindness, here glued to the 
gravel more determinedly than ever). 

‘* But what, my dear Miss Lindisfarn ? 
What was to have followed that little hesi- 
tating but, so all important to me?” 

‘Ts it so important to you?” (Half a 
glance from corner of eye in state of lique- 
faction; extreme tenderness and the purest 
candid naiveté in equal proportions thrown 
into the voice.) ‘Can I flatter myself that 
it is s0?”’ 

“Surely, my dear Miss Lindisfarn, surely 
you must know, that ail that concerns your 
happiness is 50 to me!’’ (Intense pathos. 
Pause on the gravel walk. Gentleman moves 
slightly in front of lady, and very timidly 
lays fingers of right hand on back of glove 
engaged in picking the rose to pieces. Ap- 
pealing glance, only to be attempted in case 
of handsome eyes.) 

‘Is what to you? I do not quite under- 
stand you,”’ said Margaret, taking prompt 
advantage of her companion’s imperfect 
grammatical construction, and at the same 
time very slightly, and as if unconsciously, 
withdrawing her hand. 

‘‘ Nay, you know what I would say! 
There is something which weighs on your 
spirits !, You may hide it from others,—but 
do you think, Miss Lindisfarn, that it can be 
concealed from me? Whatever your trouble 
may be, can you not confide it to me? Mar— 
Oh, forgive me, Miss Lindisfarn! | [—I— 
I forgot myself! That sweet, dear name! 
Marguérite! May I dare—may I call you 
Marguérite? ”’ 

(This is an important point in the play ; 
and according to the rules of this Royal 
Game of Goose, you stop three turns for the 
eyes to exchange a glance, to which Bur- 
leigh’s nod was as a sixpenny pamphlet to 
a Blue Book of the biggest dimensions. If 
the lady player be sure of herself, and knows 
what she is about, she may make the look 
steady and fixed for five seconds, and make it 
up of fluttered tenderness three parts, gently 
reproachful pathos two parts, and ingenuous 


| surprise—be careful about the quality of this 


said anything to offend me” (just the | last article—one part, dissolved in two drops 


slightest emphasis upon the two verbs); 
** T should be very ungrateful for much kind- 


lof lachryma pura. N.B. A larger quantity 
(of the liquid vehicle would injure the opera- 
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tion. A gentle heaving of the bosom may 
be judiciously thrown in. Exhibited in this 
form, the effect is wonderful.) 

Margaret made up the dose with admira- 
ble and_unerring skill, and administered it 
with prompt decision. 

‘Yes! I think it is a pretty name,” she 
said, dropping her eyes as soon as they had 
performed the operation, ‘and it is sweet to 
hear it from the lips of those who— But I 
don’t know if I dare tell you. I don’t know 
if Lam doing right. I cannot tell how you 
may judge me’’ (emphasis delicate, and not 
too strong on the pronoun), ** if I venture to 
make the confidence you ask.’’ 

«Can you doubt that—Margu¢rite ? ”’ said 
Faleoner with an ardent glance, and uttering 
the name as if he had received a sharp blow 
on the second button of his waistcoat, at the 
moment it issued from his lips. He was do- 
ing his best; but the fact is, that he was a 
very inferior performer to the lady. 

‘*T do think I may trust you to puta kind 
construction on my venturing to tell you,”’ 
said she, with a little gush, most delicately 
and artistically hit off. In fact, the two or 
three last plunges, which the fine fish on her 
hook had been making, showed her that the 
moment had come for winding up line rap- 
idly ; ‘* 1 do think I may venture. You are 
so good, 80 kind, so indulgent! The fact is— 
[have been blamed—cruelly blamed and mis- 
judged—oh ! how can I tell it you ?—Those 
I live among are not all as kind to me as you 
are, Mr. Falconer! Cruel, wicked things 
have been said about me in connection with 
you! Lam accused of—of—oh! how can I 
say it ?—of allowing you to occupy too much 
of my attention !—of giving occasion to the 
coupling our names together by the world. 
And [ am told that I must be more cir—cir 
—cireum—spect! Oh, it is very hard !— 
very cruel! ”’ 

And here the lovely creature’s cup of sor- 
row was too full! It brimmed over! She 
was sobbing—not aloud, for it was possible 
that her uncle’s study window might be 
open ; possible also that the gardener might 
be within earshot; but sti)! very unmistak- 
ably sobbing. 

Falconer had not been paying all the atten- 
tion to the touchingly-broken utterances of 
this address which the admirable method of 
its delivery deserved. The only excuse for 
him was that he perfectly well knew what 


she was going to say before she began; and 
that the moments occupied by the speaking 
‘of it were exceedingly necessary to him for 
the taking of such a rapid and masterly sur- 
| vey of the general situation as should enable 
| him to decide promptly yet prudently on his 
immediate course of action. 

| The fact was that he had not intended to 
‘make a direct and formal offer of his hand 
, to Miss Lindisfarn on that day. It was not 
that he at all wavered in his determination 
of doing so, or had any thought of swerving 
from the line of conduct he had on mature 
deliberation traced ont for himself in the 
preceding autumn, and had been conscien- 
tiously laboring to carry out all the winter. 
Far from it! But he was both by nature and 
by training a cautious man. It wasa golden 
rule of life with him “‘ Not to put his arm 
out farther than he could draw it back 
again.’”? And might he not be about to do 
so? ‘Never set your name to a contract, 
Fred, a minute before it is necessary to do 
s0,’’ his father had often said to him. And 
now the still voice of paternal wisdom whis- 
pered in his heart. Yet, on the other hand, 
‘‘ Strike while the iron is hot,’’ was a good 
maxim too, And it did seem to his best 
judgment, that the iron was quite hot now. 
It was good thrift, surely, to make hay while 
the aun shone! And when could it shine 
more brightly than at the present moment? 
And might it not be possible to combine the 
advantages of both the opposing systems ? 
Might not this feat of ability be attainable 
by a judicious and bold dexterity? Fred 
thought that it might. And all these 
thoughts had passed in his master mind, 
and his decision had been taken by the time 
Margaret had got to the end of her delicately 
confidential communication. He had decided 
on stretching out his arm; but not so that, 
if some possible, though highly improbable, 
contingency should make it desirable, he 
should be unable to draw it back. Was he 
after all irrevocably putting his name to a 
contract, by words uttered only to one pair 
of ears? So he said, “ Base and unmanly! ” 
grinding the words between his clinched 
teeth ; ‘* it is the penalty which hearts that 
can feel pay to the jealousy of the colder 
natures which cannot sympathize with 
them ! ’’ (Freddy was fond of that sentence, 
and set it down in fair round-hand text in 
his private journal—it is to be hoped not for 
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future use.) ‘ You must know, dear—dear- 
est Marguérite,”"—here he took her hand, 
which she did not this time withdraw,—she 
knew that she was en regle, and that the 
game was now in her own hands—“ that 
your happiness and peace of mind are dearer 
to me than my own! If you do not know 
it, will you believe it? Will you suffer me 
to persuade you that it is s0,—will you give 
me this little hand, and with it the right to 
defend you against all, or any, who may dare 
to breathe a word against you? Marguérite, 
best, loveliest,—may I say dearest, Margué- 
rite ? may I say my Marguérite ? ” (voice sud- 
denly dropped to exquisitely tender whisper. ) 

Dead silence; a little vibrating tremor 
commencing in the charmingly gloved hand 
he now held in both of his, gradually com- 
municated itself to her whole person, Then 
two little sobs, barely more than sighs ; and 
all executed with faultless perfection. (N. B. 
—This passage had better not be attempted 
by beginners. If not handled with consum- 
mate tact, it would bea failure. It is true 
that Margaret was making her début. But 
inborn genius sets aside all rules !) 

‘Oh, rapture! Am I then, indeed, the 
happiest man who breathes this day?” 

This appeal produced a quivering but very 
decided pressure of the little lilac-gloved 
hand. 

(This may be very safely executed by any 
one ; and those who feel that they ought not 
to venture on the more difficult business de- 
scribed in the former paragraph had better 
proceed at once to this part of the exercise.) 

‘“‘ Look up, my sweet one! Give me one 
look of those divine eyes! Speak to me, my 
Marguérite ! ”’ 

She did give him a look. And upon my 
word, it almost threw his double-entry heart off 
its balance, and tumbled him into earnestness. 
Juliet and Ophelia blended in one, were in 
the look of those large, soft eyes! She knew 
in her heart at the moment that that look 
was unnecessary ; that she had won her game 
without it. But she was carried away by 
the spirit of her part. It was the love of the 
consummate artist for her art—the irresisti- 
ble impulse of true genius to revel in the per- 
fection of its own ideal ! 

The ‘look,’ which Frederick had asked 
for, had been accorded him in such measure 
that he did not think it necessary to press his 


demand for a categorical verbal answer any ; 





further ; but would have been contented to 
assume that his proposal was accepted, and 
to carry on the remainder of the interview in 
the tone suggested to his imagination by the 
eloquence of Margaret’s look. But this did 
not suit the lady’s views. The business part 
of the meeting was not completed yet in her 
estimation ; and till*it should be so, she was, 
in accordance with the good old saw, in no 
wise minded to come to the play. So drop- 
ping once more the victorious eyes beneath 
their heavy lids and long lashes, she whis- 
pered,— 

** You bid me speak to you, Frederick! 
What can I say, save that I am your own,— 
yours only, yours ever, through good and 
ili!” 

And as she spoke, she let her hand rest in 
his, looking into his face with an expression 
of expectation and waiting for something, 
that imperatively demanded of him a simi- 
larly categorical and solemn declaration. 

‘* My own sweet Marguérite! How can 
I find words to say how entirely, how devot- 
edly, Iam yours?” 

‘¢ Mine, Frederick, forever, come weal come 
woe ! ’’ she said, clasping her hands together, 
and looking up into his face with an intensity 
of tenderness and solemnity combined, that 
made Freddy feel as if every possibility of re- 
treat was being cut off behind him ;—pre- 
cisely, in short, as she intended that he should 
feel. 

Nevertheless, though the man could not 
but be affected by the tender carnestness of - 
the lovely creature by his side, the spirit of 
the man of business so far rallied as to whis- 
per to him that, after all, these fine words 
were words only, unheard, unwitnessed! It 


was all right, nodoubt. But if any hitch— 


why— 

It was singular, however, and surely an 
evidence of their fitnegs for each other, that 
similar thoughts were at that very instant 
passing through his Marguérite’s mind. 

Nevertheless, having with a firm hand and 
steady attention to the main object in view 
brought the affair to the above favorable 
point, she felt that the recognized rules of the 
game did not justify her in refusing to her 
adorer an admixture of that post seria ludum, 
which happily tempers the business in which 
they had been engaged as well as most other 
sublunary matters. She permitted him to 
encircle her slender and elastic waist with 
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one arm, while fondling with his other hand 
the dainty little palm passed across from the 
opposite side, only thinking with a pretty 
little start that she heard the gardener, when 
she had reason to fear that he might be rump- 
ling the beautifully arranged folds of her 
silk skirt. 
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burning blushes, to confess to you at the be- ~ 
ginning of our conversation. I should be 


compelled to fly your society—to keep you at 


a distance! And how could I submit? How 


could I live through such a time of trial? 
No! I fully agree with you as to the out- 


She allowed him to ‘seal the 


side world ; but it is absolutely essential 


contract on her divine lips,’’ all according to | that our two fathers should know the truth.” 


the well-known rules, merely holding up ‘her 
hands the while in such a manner as to pro- 
tect as far as might be from injury the artis- 


tic arrangement of her hair, and the perfect how it shall be. 
set of her bonnet and its ribbons, and recov- time to be sure of papa. 
ering and repairing herself after the opera- to-night after dinner. 


| 


tion with a manner and action very similar | 


to that ofa duck after withdrawing its pretty 
head from beneath the surface of the water. 

Having accorded these favors, however, 
while meditating on the next step which it 
was expedient to take under the circumstan- 


ces, she shook off the sweet forgetfulness and’ And now we must go in. 


once more returned to business, thus :— 

‘* T have said that I am yours, Frederick, 
because you bade me say so, and because 
Heaven knows how entirely it is the truth ; 
but we must not forget that I am promising 
more than it is in my own power to perform. 
My heart is your Marguérite’s own to give, 
and she has given it freely, wholly, irrev- 
ocably! It is your own, now and forever ! 
But my hand, alas! is not so entirely at my 
own disposition. My father! You must ask 
me of him, my Frederick! I have no reason 


to think that he will refuse you; hof¥ should | 


Ihave any? But it is absolutely necessary 
to make your demand of him in due form. 


‘¢T am not sure,’ said Frederick, hesitat- 


ingly. 

‘«‘ Look here, Frederick. I will tell you 
The morning is the best 
I will tell him 
I can make an op- 


portunity of speaking to him alone before 


going to bed. You ride up early to-morrow 
‘morning to breakfast, and see my father in 


his study before he comes out. He is always 
up some time before the breakfast-bell rings. 
You shall find the way well prepared for you. 
Indeed, we have 


been an unconscionable time in looking at 


the keep of the castle! Why doythey call 
it the keep, I wonder? Because it keeps 
people so long examining it?”’ laughed Mar- 
garet, once again in high spirits and good- 
humor. And before emerging from behind 


the mass of trees that had all this time been 


* sealing ’’ process ; 


hiding them from the windows of the house, 
she permitted Frederick one repetition of the 
but positively only one! 
It was too dangerous to the ribbons to be 


risked needlessly often. 


Trust to me to have prepared him to receive 


it.”’ 

‘« T had been thinking, my own Marguérite 
that it would be well to avoid as long as might 
be the envious gossip and tittle-tattle of a 
little country town, by keeping our engage- 
ment our own sweet secret for a while.”’ 

‘**Oh, you are 80 right, so right! It will 
be the greatest relief. It will need but a 
word to papa, a hint, that it is as well to let 
the matter remain between our two families 
for the present. He will meet your father, 
you know ; and that is all that is necessary. 
1 think you so right.” 

‘** You do not think that it would be bet- 
ter to defer the application to your father for 
a time?”’ 

* Ah no! My Frederick, I dare not! 
Besides, remember what I was forced, amid 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. VOL. 8xv. 1193 


‘*T think,” said Margaret, as they entered 
the house, ‘‘ that I had better tell Aunt Sem- 
pronia. She is so good to me; and we can 
perfectly trust her, dear creature! ”’ 

Freddy Falconer was not, upon the whole, 


, , discontented with his morning’s work ; though 


he had done what he had not come out that 
morning with the intention of doing. But 
Margaret was such a darling! He was, as 


he declared to himself, not without some lit- 


tle surprise, and at the same time a sort of 
self-congratulation, really and truly over 
head and ears in love. And then it could 
not be otherwise than all right. There were 
the Lindisfarn lands. They were not like 
M. de Renneville’s coupons and actions. 
They would not be found to have all van- 
ished some fine morning. No, no! It must 
be all right. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Frederick felt that he 
had put out his arm so far that it would be 
difficult to draw it back again; and had 
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learned that those who made a point of regu- 
lating their conduct by.that prudent saw 
had better not fence with such as are their 
masters at the play. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
“HOW SHALL I TELL HER?” 

FrepERICcK passed through the house from 
the garden without thinking it necessary to 
be present at the communication about to be 
made to Lady Sempronia. Margaret told 
her aunt what had occurred in a few simple 
words, which marked that gifted young lady’s 
capacity for rightly estimating the characters 
of those with whom she was brought into 
contact. Lady Sempronia expressed her con- 
gratulations,—of course in the form of condo- 
lences,—and signified her entire approbation 
of the alliance, under the veil of a resigned 
thankfulness that matters were not worse 
than they were. Mr. Frederick Falconer 
was rather a model young man in her eyes, 
as indeef he was in those of most of the 
mammas and daughters of Silverton. He al- 
ways did the proper thing at the proper time 
and place. He would never, it might be 
safely predicted, waste his own or his wife’s 
substance in printing monographs upon any 
subject whatever. He would not go to bed 
when he ought to dress for dinner. He 
~ would not fancy himself in church, or even 

in his bank, when he was entertaining friends 
~ at the bottom of his own table. Her niece’s 
lot in life would be a happier one than her 
own had been. 

There was no difficulty in making Lady 
Sempronia understand that it would be desir- 
able not to made the news public just at pres- 
ent. She detested the Silvertonian small-talk, 
in which she had so much larger a passive 
than an active share ; too much herself not to 
approve cordially of that measure. And still 
less was there any disagreement respecting 
the necessity of not admitting dear Uncle 
Thevphilus to the secret. Of course that 
would be equivalent to announcing the fact 
to all Silverton. Margaret told her aunt 
that it had heen arranged between them that 
Frederick should ride up to the Chase the 
next morning to ask her father’s consent in 
due form, and mentioned her purpose of tell- 
ing her father all that had occurred that same 
night. 

So then the two ladies nibbled a morsel of 
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stale cake, and drank a glass apiece of vapid 
sherry in company ; Lady Sempronia invoked 
a blessing on her niece in tones that would 
have suited a last parting in Newgate pre- 
paratory to an execution of one of the par- 
ties in front of it; Mr. Mat came to the door 
in the gig, and excused himself from entering 
on the plea that his horse would not stand 
(though, to tell the truth, the ostler from 
the Lindisfarn Arms had found no difficulty 
in smoking a quiet and meditative pipe while 
he and the horse had waited at Peter Glenny’s 
door sufficiently long for Mr. Mat, Minor 
Canon Thorburn, and Miss Glenny, the or- 
ganist’s sister, just to try over again the 
‘*«Chough and Crow ; ’’ but the horses from the 
Chase, all of them except Birdie, had a par- 
ticular dislike to ‘‘ standing ’’ at the senior 
canon’s door in the Close); and Margaret 
was driven off homeward. 

‘¢ Afraid I’m a few minutes late, Miss 
Margaret! But wesha’n’t be long in getting 
over the eight miles. You shall have a good 
half-hour to dress for dinner,’’ said Mr. Mat, 
touching the horse on the flank as he spoke. 

‘Oh, please, Mr. Mat, don’t drive fast! 
I’m always so frightened ina gig. Indeed, I 
don’t want half an hour to dress.” 

‘¢ All right! ’’ said Mr. Mat, who, with a 
view to future contingencies, was not bent on 
making his coachmanship too agreeable to 
his passenger ; ‘*I never was spilt but three 
times in my life; and all three times it was 
going down from Silverton turnpike to the 
Ivy Bridge, when I was going home late for 
dinner. It’s an ugly pitch that!” 

“Oh, please, Mr. Mat! For goodness’ sake 
be careful! Jam sure we can spare a few 
minutes !”’ cried Margaret, grasping the rail 
by her side, and with difficulty refraining 
from screaming. 

“ Not half a minute to spare, if you have 
got to try on three dresses before you come 
to the right one to-day, Miss Margaret! ”’ 
retorted the horrid brute, speaking in his 
broadest Zillshire. 

Margaret gave him, too,a look,—her second 
chef-d’euvre in that line to-day; and no- 
body who had seen the two could have denied 
that her own powers in that department 
were versatile. But Mr. Mat was taking 
care of his driving ; and was none the worse 
for the fulmination, as he did not see it. 

Nothing more was said till they had passed 
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the Ivy Bridge in safety, and begun on the 
other side of it the long ascent, mostly 
through the woods, to the Chase. 

‘¢ Lady Sempronia in good spirits? ”’ said 
Mr. Mat then. 

‘Her ladyship is, I believe, as well as 
usual,” replied Margaret, sulkily. 

‘¢ Poor soul! that’s a bad account,’’ said 
Mr. Mat. 

Margaret vouchsafed no reply to this ; and 
they proceeded up the long hill in silence, 
and at such a more sober pace as left her 
mind at leisure to meditate on one momen- 
tous question, which had already presented 
itself to her before she left Silverton. 

Was she to tell Kate? and if so, how. was 
she to tell her what had taken place? That 
was the question. 

It did not take her long to decide the first 
part of the doubt. If she did not tell Kate, 
her father unquestionably would. [t might 
be very easy to lead him to agree in keeping 
the matter a secret for a time from the publie 
of Silverton. It might be possible to per- 
suade him that the discretion of Mr. Mat 
and Miss Immy was not to be implicitly 
trusted. But Margaret knew well that it 
would seem to him monstrous and out of the 
question to keep her secret from the knowl- 
edge of Kate. It might be dangerous even 
to propose such a thing. Margaret had taken 
good care to inform herself of a fact, of which 
the reader is already aware, which was also 
periectly well known to the Falconers, father 
and son, and which had been the cause of 
that little prudential hesitation, which had 
prompted Falconer in his somewhat unsuc- 
cessful attempts to avoid committing him- 
self. Kate and Margaret were twin sisters, 
and all the Silverton world considered them 
to be co-heiresses of the Lindisfarn estates. 


Tt was natural that they should be so; and 


the squire himself in all probability regarded 
them as such. But they were not so in the 
eyé of the law. They were not so indefeasi- 
bly. Failing a male heir, Mr. Lindisfarn’s 
property was at his own disposition. And 
it was in his power (and therefore it was an 
event on the cards) to leave the whole or any 
proportion of the estate to either one of his 
daughters, if ho should see fit todo so. This 
circumstance was never very far distant from 
Margaret's well-regulated mind, and added 
very remarkably to the binding force of the 
Fifth Commandment in her estimation and 


practice. She well knew how high Kate 
stood in her father’s affection 4nd esteem. 
There never had been anything in his manner 
to herse)f, which was always indulgent and 
loving, to cause her the slightest uneasiness 
on the subject ; but it did strike her that it 
might be unwise, as well as certainly futile, 
to make any attempt at keeping such a piece 
of family news as that which she was now 
carrying home, a secret from Kate while 
telling it to her father. 

As to the latter step, it was of course ne- 
cessary for very obvious reasons. She had 
understood all that had been passing in her 
beloved Frederick’s mind, just as perfectly 
as if he had worn glass in front of his breast. 
His part naturally—and very properly—was 
to play fast and loose in case of possibie acci- 
dents. Hers, more especially with the terrible 
bit of information in the background which 
she had, and which he had not, wasof course: 
to make him fast as words and vows could 
make him. 

It was absolutely necessary, then, to tell 
Kate the fact of herengagement. And then 
came the consideration how that was to be 
done. After all that had taken place be- 
tween the two sisters, she felt that the task 
was a difficult one. It was true that she had 
by no means given her sister to understand 
that she had any intention of ruling her own 
conduct in conformity with her scruples. 
On the contrary, she had very explicitly re- 
served to herself entire freedom of action. 
She was quite aware, however, how very 
strongly Kate would be grieved, and indeed 
outraged, by her acceptance of Frederick’s 
offer under the circumstances of the case. 
Her indignation she might brave. But 
would Kate do anything? Would she take 
any steps? : 

Would it perhaps be possible‘ to make 
Kate believe that she had told Frederick all 
the truth, and that he had persisted in his 
offer undismayed by the intelligence? Yes! 
Kate was fool enough to believe anything. 
But then there would be the breach of her 
solemn promise not to mention the secret of 
Julian’s existence, and far worse, the cer- 
tainty that’ Kate would then speak openly to 
Falconer oni the subject. No ; that plan was 
out of the question. 

What could Kate do to frustrate her 
schemes, if she were anxious, a8 there was 





every reason to suppose she would be, to do 
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s0? She could not tell the real facts of the 
case to anybody, probably for the next month 
to come. Could she allow Falconer to be- 


come aware of the horrible truth, that she 


and her sister were two portionless girls, in 


might perhaps be possible for her to say, or 
cause to be said, to him or to his father, 
enough to alarm him and awaken his dis- 
trust and caution. Would Kate take that 
step, considering the position it would put 
her, Margaret, in? 

Margaret thought on mature considera- 
{tion that she would not. 

To secure this result, however, she must 
tell her story to Kate pathetically, not defi- 
antly. It must be an appeal ad misericor- 
diam. (1 am giving Margaret’s thoughts, 
not her words.) She must represent her- 
self, as far as possible, to have been the vic- 
tim of unlucky chance in the matter of her 
encounter with Falconer. 


to do that the last thing at night, when the 
domestic party in the drawing-room were 
separating. She had promised that Falconer 
should find the ground prepared for him 


when he came the first thing in the morning. 
any way without telling him the facts? It 


She rather wished, now, that she had not 
been in such a hurry, and had fixed a later 
day, or at least a later hour, for her lover's 
interview with her father. Could she man- 
age to see the latter in his study as soon as 
ever he was up, before Fred’s arrival? If 


60, there would be all the night for her talk 


with her sister. If not, there would be no 
opportunity for speaking with Kate save the 
hurried half-hour of dressing for dinner, on 


the instant of her arrival at the Chase. That 
would never do. There was not time. Be- 


sides, it was so immediate, She felt that she 
needed a little time to make up her mind to 
the task, and to arrange her story. There 


_ was nothing for it save the other plan. And 
Then difficulty, | 


if Freddy arrived in the morning before she 


embarrassment, fear of having her sacred 4had finished her interview with her father, 


secret wormed out of her, tender passion, 
etc., must bear the blame, if any still re- 
mained to be borne. Kate was very soft— 
believed anything she was told—was very 
pitiful, and easily moved to compassion ! 
And then again, she could hardly in any 
conceivable way make any such communica- 
tion to the Falconers, however enigmatical, 
as should rouse their doubts on the vital sub- 
ject of the heiress-ship, without exposing to 
them, either at once or subsequently, the 
fact that she, Kate, and therefore in all hu- 
man probability, she, Margaret; also, had 
been cognizant of the horrible truth at the 
time when she had accepted, and, as she 
knew right well at the bottom of her heart, 
invited, his offer. And would Kate contrib- 
ute to place her sister in such a position as 
that? 

Margaret, again considering this matter 
dispassionately and carefully, came to the 
conclusion that Kate woyld not do this. 

The history of the morning, therefore, ac- 
cording to such carefully arranged version 
of it as she thought she could manage to 
concoct, was to be told to Kate; and she 
must throw herself on her mercy. 

And then came the question,—when was 
this rather formidable and important con- 
versation to take place? It was evidently 
necessary that it should be done before she 
spoke to her father. And she had purposed 


why, she must trust to Kate, who would then 
be in her confidence, to receive him, and 
make him understand that she was even then 
performing her promise to him, and that the 
coast would be clear for his attack on the 
squire in a minute or two. The time left 
for him to do his work in before the ringing 
of the breakfast-bell, which was like the 
trump of fate to the squire, would be short ; 
but perhaps that was all for the best. 

So Margaret, much pondering, had finally 
arranged her programme in that manner, by 
the time she and Mr. Mat arrived at the 
Lodge. 

“Done the eight miles and a bit in an 
hour and ten minutes! That’s not so bad, 
Miss Margaret, considering the ground, and 
that I had your precious safety to think of,”’ 


said Mr. Mat ; “and it wants five-and-thirty’ 


minutes tv the dinner-bell ! ”’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Met. I shall have 
plenty of time,’’ said Margaret, with a 
somewhat unwonted degree of cordiality, 
bern of the sense of difficulty and danger 
hich was pressing -On her, and seemed to 
counsel the wisdom of standing as well with 
all around her as might be. 

So she hurried up to her room; and to 
Kate’s somewhat languid questions as to her 
day at Silverton, replied only that she had a 
great many things to tell her,—far more 
than there was then time for ; and that they 
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must have a good chat when they came up 
to hed at night. 

Each sister perceived at once that there 
was something unusual in the manner of the 
other. And each conceived at once a shrewd 
suspicion of what she had to hear from the 
other. Kate’s manner was languid, de- 
pressed, and that of one exhausted by suf- 
fering ;—Margaret’s, febrile, nervous, and 
constrained. Both looked forward with no 
little apprehension and misgiving to the con- 
versation appointed for that night. Marga- 
ret had little’doubt that Kate had received | 
the offer from Captain Ellingham which she | 
had so much dreaded, and had refused it. | 
And tho» o totally incapable of compre- | 
hending ..any of the feelings which had, 
contributed to make Kate’s task a terribly 
painful one, she understood that it must 
have been very vexatious. She speculated 
much on the question what influence Kate’s 
own trouble was likely to have on the mode 
in which she would receive her confidence ; 
and was inclined to consider that the result 
would be unfavorable. Surely, the high price 
which she had paid for the gratification of 
her own scruples would disincline her to in- 





dulgence for another’s masterly disregard for 
them. 


Kate surmised and greatly dreaded, yet 


| struggled against believing the extent of the 


misfortune she hud to learn from Margaret’s 
confession. She knew that her sister at least 
risked seeing Falconer by going to Silverton ; 
she had felt that she would have cut her 
‘hand off rather than have run that risk un- 
necessarily under the present circumstances, 
and she greatly feared, both from what she 
‘had already learned to know of Margaret’s 
character, and from her obstinacy in going to 
Silverton that morning, that if by ill-hap 
Falconer had made her an offer, Margaret 
had not had firmness and high principle 
enough to refuse it. 

Both girls ‘would have given much to have 
avoided going through the ceremony of the* 
dinner-table, and the subsequent evening in 
the drawing-room ; both equally longed for 
and dreaded the hour that was to come 
afterwards. And they walked down to the 
drawing-room side by dide, each with her 
brain and heart teeming with thoughts and 
fear and doubts, all relating to the same set 
of circumstances, and yet all as wholly differ- 
ent the one from the other as if they had 
been conceived by creatures of two different 
species. 





CLOCKS CONTROLLED By Execrricity.—We 
have to call the attention of the public to a clock 
controlled by a current of electricity from the 
Observatory of the Glasgow University, which 
may be seen in one of the windows of the estab- 
lishment of Mr. Muirhead, clockmaker, Bu- 
chanan Street. This interesting and beautiful 
specimen of the application of scientific research 
to the useful purposes of life is furnished with a 
conspicuous dial, about three feet in diameter, 
upon which revolve hour, minute, and second 
hands, enabling the passer-by to ascertain Green- 
wich mean time at any hour of the day with the 
utmost possible precision. The pendulum termi- 
nates in a coil of wire, and as it swings to one 
side and the other, the coil alternately envelops 
and discloses two permanent bar magnets, which 
may be seen underneath. As the pendulum of 


the standard clock at the Observatory vibrates to 
and fro, it presses slightly against a spring, which 
causes a current of electricity to flow from the 
battery at the Observatory along the connecting 
wire to the pendulum of the controlled:clock. 
The wire coil of the pendulum becomes from this 
cause an electro-magnet for a short time during 
each successive second, and the mutual action 
existing between this temporary magnet and the 
permanent magnets which it embraces in the 
course of its oscillations, constitutes the controll- 
ing influence by which the pendulum of the dis- 
tant clock is made to vibrate in perfect unison 
with the pendulum of the standard clock at the 
Observatory. We hope erelong to ‘see’ several 
of these useful apparatuses established for the 
public benefit in different parts of the city.— 
Glasgow Daily Herald. 








550 BETWEEN THE SHOWERS.—‘ MORIENS CANO.” 


BETWEEN THE SHOWERS. Welcome them, stranger, when they come, and 
BY MRS. ABDY. say ,— 

Wuere is the ramble that we planned ? ‘‘Away, sweet Wantons ! °’ when they fly away. 
The showers descend again, Aubrey De Vere. 
The weather-glass, with ruthless hand 

Is sdutiagte “ much rain.” *‘MORIENS CANO.” 


We may not through the greenwood shade THE PICTURE OF THE CHRISTIAN MARTYR AT THE 
Stray to the distant mill, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
Nor gather wild-flowers in the glade, I HEAR the shouts that ring, 
Nor climb the breezy hill ; The hoarse and sullen cry, 
We may not gaze on winding streams The tumult rises high, 
And rose-encircled bowers ; The people madly fling 
But we may watch the sunny gleams Cruel, clinched hands out to me ! 
That come between the showers. Dying I sing 
Glory to Thee— 
When first in Life’s dark days I strove This triumphant jubilee 
With gloomy ills to cope, Is it theirs, or mine? 
I never with too warm a love Is this, in fine, 
Wooed the deceiver,—Hope ! Life taken, or life given,— 
I knew that calm succeeds to strife, This hurrying me té heaven? 
So drooped not on my way ; Forgive them, Christ ; they know not what they 
I never thought to find in life do— 
A long, bright holiday. For, well thou knowest, few 
I did not talk of vanished dreams, Have dared to tread the narrow way 
Chilled hearts, and wasted powers ; That leas, through labor, to the light of day. 
I watched to see the sunny gleams While fierce faces round me flare, 
Return between the showers. While cruel voices ring, 
Where is the victory, where? 
They came: I knew that they must pass, Dying I sing. 
Yet learnt their loss to bear, Dark, and swift the river flows, 
Nor murmur that the weather-glass In deepening red the sunset glows, 
Stood not at ‘* settled fair :°’ Soon I, too, shall win repose, 
And many on my road I passed And this weary weight of woes 
Who, trembling, looked around, Slipping clean, from heart and brain, 
Spoke of the gathering clouds, then cast Leave me free ! 
Their eyes upon the ground. Then, for eternal gain ! 
To such, the world a desert scems, Finished the strife, 
Where sorrow darkly lowers, Ended the agony 
Would they could prize the sunny gleams Of death jin life ! 
That come between the showers ! All yearning over now, 
Crowns there, for many a brow 
All may in seasons of distress Full meek and lowly here— 
To some slight solace cling, Love, only now—no fear ! 
And feel how much of happiness Dying, I sing— 
From little joys may spring. No more, dear earth, I cling 
Small gifts, if safely, duly stored, ‘lo thy fair breast, for deep, 
May in the end present Deep now, I dare to sleep, 
Riches beyond the miser’s hoard— Nevermore 
The riches of Content ! To waken, till I touch the blessed shore. 
And still such boons to us are given, The echoes die away— 
In this fair world of ours, The cruel echoes die. 
While gleams of sunshine, sent from heaven, | Fades the last light of day 
Shine forth between the showers. In yonder blood-red sky. 
—Ladies’ Companion. | I see the faces bright 
Of saints in glory ! 
as, Angels bring 
ae To me, my raiment washed white 
A SKETCH. In blood of Him who died to save. 
Mane up of Instincts half, half Appetites. Dying, I sing— 
Ingenuous, winning, graceful, graceless, gay, | Where is thy victory, 
Her wingéd fancies, wheresoe’er they stray, | Thou watery grave ? 
Find, yield, or make a thousand strange delights ; | 0 God, the tender Father, 
Then ranging swift as sounds or lunar sprites, | Dear C ‘hri ist, the elder Brother, 
Forever they desert ; but ne’er betray : | The strong, holy Comforter, 
To please was what they promised ; not to stay; And Mary, sweet, sad mother, 
No pledge they asked for; they conferred no | Dying, I sing. 
rights— | —Fraser’s Magazine. 








CHRONICLES 


PART XI.— CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Wuen the door closed upon Lucy and her 
sister, Mr. Wentworth stood by himself, fa- 
cing the people assembled. The majority of 
them were more surprised, more shocked than 
he was ; but they were huddled together in 
their wonder at the opposite end of the ta- 
ble, and had somehow a confused, half-con- 
scious air of being on the other side. 

“Tt’sa very extraordinary revelation that has 
just been made to us,”’ said Dr. Marjoribanks. 
‘‘ fam throwing no doubt upon it, for my 
part ; but my conviction was, that Tom W ode- 
house died in the West Indics. He was just 
the kind of man to die in the West Indies. 
Ifit’s you,”’ said the doctor, with a growl of 
natural indignation, ‘‘ you have the consti- 
tution of an elephant. You should have been 
dead ten, years ago, at the very least ; and it 
appears to me there would be some difficulty 
in proving identity, if anybody would take 
up that view of thequestion.’’ As hespoke, 
Dr. Marjoribanks walked round the new- 
comer, looking at him with medical criticism. 
The doctor’s eyes shot out fiery hazel gleams 
as he contemplated the heavy figure. ‘* More 
appearance than reality,’ he muttered to 
himself, with a kind of grim satisfaction, 
poising a forefinger in air, as if to probe the 
unwholesome flesh ; and then he went round 
to the other elbow of the unexpected heir. 
‘‘ The thing is now what you mean to do for 
them, to repair your father’s neglect,” he 
said, tapping peremptorily on Wodehouse’s 
arm. 

‘* There is something else to be said in the 
mean time,’’ said Mr. Wentworth. ‘+ I must 
know precisely how it is that state of affairs 
so different from anything Mr. Wodehouse 
could have intended has come about. The 
mere absence of a will does not seem to me 
to explain it. I should like to have Mr. 
Brown’s advice—for my own satisfaction, if 
nothing else.’’ 

‘* The parson has got nothing to do with 
it, that I can see,’’? said Wodehouse, ‘* un- 
less he was looking for a legacy, or that sort 
of thing. As for the girls, I don’t see what 
right I have to be troubled ; they took deuced 
little trouble with me. Perhaps they’d have 
taken me in as a sort of a footman without 
pay — you heard what they said, Waters? 
By Jove! I'll serve Miss Mary out for that,’’ 
said the vagabond. Then he paused a little, 
and, looking round him, moderated his tone. 


OF CARLINGFORD: 
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‘* T’ve been badly used all my life,”’ said the 
prodigal son. ‘+ They would never give me 
a hearing. They say I did heaps of things I 
never dreamt of. Mary aint above thinking 
of her own interest ’’— 

Here Mr. Proctor came forward from the 
middle of the room, where he had been stand- 
ing in a perplexed manner since the ladies 
went away. ‘* Hold — hold your tongue, 
sir! ’’ said the late rector; ‘* haven’t you 
done enough injury already ’’— When he had 
said so much, he stopped as abruptly as he had 
begun, and seemed to recollect all at once that 
he had no title to interfere. 

** By Jove !’’ said Wodehouse, ‘** you don’t 
seem to think I know what belongs to me, 
or who belongs to me. Hold your tongue, 
Waters ; I can speak for myself. I’ve been 
long enough snubbed by everybody that had 
amind. I don’t mean to put up with this 
sort of thing any longer. Any man who 
pleases can consult John Brown. I recollect 
Join Brown as well as anybody in Carling- 
ford. It don’t matter to me what. he says, 
or what anybody says. The girls are a par- 
cel of girls, and [am my father’s son, as it 
happens. I should have thought the par- 
son had enough on his hands for one while,” 
said the new heir, in the insolence of triumph. 
** He tried patronizing me ; but that wouldn’t 
answer. Why, there’s his brother, Jack 
Wentworth, his eldest brother, come down 
here purposely to manage mattersforme. He’s 
the eldest son, by Jove! and one of the great- 
est swells going. He has come down here 
on purpose to do the friendly thing by me. 
We’re great friends, by Jove! Jack Went- 
worth and I; and yet here’s a beggarly 
younger brother, that hasn’t a penny ”— 

‘¢ Wodehouse,’’ said Mr. Wentworth, with 
some contempt, ‘‘sit down and be quiet. 
You and I have some things to talk of which 
had better not be discussed in public. Leave 
Jack Wentworth’s name alone, if you are 
wise, and don’t imagine that I am going to 
bear your punishment. Be silent, sir!” 
cried the curate, sternly, ‘‘do you suppose [ 
ask any explanation from you? Mr. Waters, 
I want to hear how this has come about? 
When I saw you in this man’s interest some 
time ago, you were not so friendly to him. 
Tell me how it happens that he is now your 
client, and that you set him forth as the 
heir?” 

‘‘ By Jove! the parson has nothing to do 
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with it. Let him find it out,’’ muttered 
Wodehouse in his beard ; but the words were 
only half audible, and the vagabond’s shabby 
soul was cowed in spite of himself. He gave 
the lawyer a furtive thrust in the arm as he 
spoke, and looked at him a little anxiously ; 
for the position of a man standing lawfully 
on his natural rights was new to Wodehouse ; 
and all his certainty of the facts did not:save 
him from a sensation of habit which sug- 
gested that close examination was alarming, 
and that something might still be found out. 
As for Mr. Waters, he looked with placid 
contempt at the man, who was not respecta- 
ble, and still had the instincts of a vagabond 
in his heart. 

‘‘T am perfectly ready to explain,” said 
the irreproachable solicitor, who was quite 
secure in his position. ‘The tone of the 
request, however, might be modified a lit- 
tle; and as I don’t, any more than Mr. 
Wodehouse, see exactly what right Mr. 
Wentworth has to demand ’’— 

‘* T ask an explanation, not on my own be- 
half, but for the Miss Wodehouses, who have 
made me their deputy,’’ said the curate, 
‘* for their satisfaction, and that I may con- 
sult Mr. Brown. You seem to forget that all 


he gains they lose; which surely justifies 
their representative in asking how did it come 
ubout ! ”’ 

It was at this point that all the other gen- 
tlemen present pressed closer, and evinced 


- an intention to take part. Dr. Marjoribanks 
was the first to speak. He took a pinch of 
snuff, and while he consumed it, looked from 
under his grizzled sandy eyebrows with a 
perplexing mixture of doubt and respect at 
the Perpetual Curate. He was a man of 
some discrimination in his way, and the 
young man’s lofty looks impressed him a lit- 
tle in spite of himself. 

‘¢ Not to interrupt the explanation,”’ said 
Dr. Majoribanks, ‘‘which we’ll all be glad 
to hear; but Mr. Wentworth’s a young man 
not possessed, 80 far as [am aware, of any par- 
ticular right ; except that he has been very 
generous and prompt in offering his services,’’ 
said the doctor, moved to the admission by 
a fiery glance from the curate’s eye, which 
somehow did not look like the eye of a guilty 
man. ‘I was thinking an old man and an 
old friend, like myself, might, maybe, be a bet- 
ter guardian for the ladies’ interests ’’— 

Mr. Proctor, who had been listening very 





THE PERPETUAL CURATE. ‘ 


anxiously, was seized with a cough at this 


moment, which drowned the doctor’s words, 
It was a preparatory cough, and out of it 
the late rector rushed into speech. ‘I have 
come from—from Oxford to be of use,”’ said 
the new champion. ‘‘ My time is entirely 
at my own—at Miss Wodehouse’s—at the 
Miss Wodehouses’ disposal. I am most de- 
sirous to be of use,’’ said Mr. Proctor awx- 
iously. And headvanced close to the table to 
prefer his claim. 

‘‘Such a diseussion seems quite unneces- 
sary,’’ said Mr. Wentworth, with some 
haughtiness. ‘‘I shall certainly do in the 
mean time what has been intrusted to me. 
At present we are simply losing time.”’ 

‘* But ’’—said the rector. The word was 
not of importance, nor uttered. with much 
resolution, but it arrested Mr. Wentworth 
more surely than the shout of a multitude. 
He turned sharp round upon his adversary 
and said, ‘* Well?” with an air of exasper- 
ation; while Wodehouse, who had been 
lounging about the room in a discomfited 
condition, drew near to listen. 

‘‘T am comparatively a stranger to the 
Miss Wodchouses,”’ said Mr. Morgan, * still 
I am their clergyman ; andI think, with Dr. 
Marjoribanks, that a young man like Mr. 
Wentworth, especially a man 80 seriously 
compromised ”’— 

“Oh, stop! I do think you areall a great 
deal too hard upon Mr. Wentworth,”’ said the 
lawyer, with a laugh of toleration, which 
Wodehouse echoed behind him with a sense 
of temerity that made his laughter all the 
louder. He was frightened ; but he was glad 
to make himself offensive, according to his 
nature. Mr. Wentworth stood alone, for his 
part, and had to put up with the laugh as 
he best could. 

‘‘ If any one here wishes to injure me with 
the Miss Wodehouses, an opportunity may 
easily be found,” said the curate, with as 
much composure as he could muster; ‘‘ and 
I am ready to relinquish my charge when 
they call on me to do so. In the mean time 
this is not the place to investigate my con- 
duct. -Sit down, sir, and let us be free of 
your interference for this moment at least,”’ 
he said, fiercely, turning to the new heir. 
“IT warn you again, you have nothing but 
justice to expect at my hands. Mr. Waters, 
we wait your explanations.”” He was the 
tallest man in the room, which perhaps had 
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something to do with it; the youngest, best 
born, and best endowed. That he would 
have carried the day triumphantly in the 
opinion of any popular audience, tpere could 
be no kind of doubt. Even in this middle- 
aged unimpressionable assembly, his wmdig- 
nant self-control had a certain influence. 
When he drew achair toward the table and 
seated himself, the others sat down unawares, 
and the lawyer began his story without any 
further interruption. The explanation of 
all was, that Mr. Wodehouse, like so many 
men, had an ambition to end his days as a 
country gentleman. He had set his heart 
for years on an estate in the neighborhood of 
Carlingford, and had just completed his long- 
contemplated purchase at the moment of his 
last seizure. Nobody knew, except the cu- 
rate and the lawyer, what the cause of that 
seizure was. They exchanged looks without 
being aware of it, and Wodehouse, still more 
deeply conscious, uttered, poor wretch ! a kind 
of gasp, which sounded like a laugh to the 
other horrified spectators. After all, it was 
his crime which had brought him his good 


-fortune ; for there had been an early will re- 


lating to property which existed no lon- 
ger,—property which had been altogether ab- 
sorbed in the newly acquired estate. ‘I 
have no coubt my late excellent partner 
would have made a settlement, had the time 
been permitted him,’’ said Mr. Waters. ‘I 
have not the slightest doubt as to his inten- 
tions ; but the end was very unexpected at 
the last. I suppose death always is unex- 
pected when it comes,’’ said the lawyer, 
with a little solemnity, recollecting that 
three of his auditors were clergymen. ‘‘ The 
result is painful in many respects; but law 
is law, and such accidents cannot be entirely 
avoided. With the exception of a few tri- 
fling personal matters, and the furniture, and 
a little money at the bank, there is nothing 


_ but freehold property, and of course the son 


takes that. I can have no possible objection 
to your consulting Mr. Brown; but Mr. 
Brown can give you no further information.” 
If there had been any little hope of possible 
redress lingering in the mind of the perplexed 
assembly, this brought it to a conclusion. 
The heir, who had been keeping behind with 
an impulse of natural shame, came back to 
the table when his rights were so clearly 
established. He did not know how to be- 
have himself with a good grace ; but he was 


~ 
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disposed to be conciliatory as far as he could, 
especially as it began to be disagreeably ap- 
parent that the possession of his father’s 
property might not make any particular dif- 
ference in the world’s opinion of himself. 

‘“‘Ttaint my fault, gentlemen,’’ said Wode- 
house. ‘ Of course, [ expected the governor 
to take care of the girls. I’ve been kept out 
of it for twenty years, and that’s a long time, 
By Jove! I’ve never known what it was to be 
a rich man’s son since I wasa lad. I don’t 
say I wont do something for the girls, if they 
behave to me as they ought; and as for you, 
gentlemen, who were friends of the family, . 
T’ll always be glad to see you in my house,”’ 
he said, with an attempt at a friendly smile. 
But nobody took any notice of the overtures 
of the new heir. 

‘‘ Then they have nothing to depend upon,” 
said Mr. Proctor, whose agitated looks were 
the most inexplicable feature of the whole,— 
‘©no shelter even; no near relations I ever 
heard of, and nobody to take care of Lucy 
if’— Here he stopped short and went to 
the window, and stood looking out in a state 
of great bewilderment. The late rector was 
so buried in his own thoughts, whatever they 
might be, that he did not pay any attention 
to the further conversation which went on 
behind him,—of which, however, there was 
very little,—and only came to himself when 
he saw Mr. Wentworth go rapidly through 
the garden. Mr. Proctor rushed after the 
Perpetual Curate. He might be seriously 
compromised, as Mr. Morgan said; but he 
was more sympathetic than anybody else in 
Carlingford under present circumstances ; 
and Mr. Proctor, in his middle-aged uncer- 
tainty, could not help having a certain con- 
fidence in the young man’s promptitude and 
vigor. He made up to him out of breath 
when he was just entering George Street, 
Carlingford had paid what respect it could 
to Mr. Wodehouse’s memory; and now the 
shutters were being taken off the shop win- 
dows, and people in general were very will- 
ing to reward themselves for their self-denial 
by taking what amusement they could out 
of the reports which already began to be cir- 
culated about the way in which the Miss 
Wodehouses were * left.’” When the late 
rector came up with the Perpetual Curate 
opposite Masters’ shop, there was quite a 
group of people there who noted the con- 
junction. What couldit mean? Was there 
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going to be a compromise? Was Carling- 
ford to be shamefully cheated out of the 
‘‘ investigation,’ and all the details about 
Rosa Elsworthy, for which it hungered? 
Mr. Proctor put his arm through that of the 
Curate of St. Roque’s, and permitted him- 
self to be swept along by the greater im- 
petus of the young man’s rapid steps ; for 
at this moment, being occupied with more 
important matters, the late rector had alto- 
gether forgotten Mr. Wentworth’s peculiar 
position and the cloud that hung over him. 

“What a very extraordinary thing!” 
said Mr. Proctor. ‘* What could have be- 
trayed old Wodehouse into such a blunder? 
He must have known well enough. This 
son—this fellow—has been living all the 
time, of course. It is quite inexplicable to 
me,” said the aggrieved man. ‘Do you 
know if there are any aunts or uncles—any 
people whom poor little Lucy might live 
with, for instance, if’’— And here Mr. 
Proctor once more came to a dead stop. Mr. 
Wentworth, for his part, was so far from 
thinking of her as “ poor little Lucy,’’ that 
he was much offended by the unnecessary 
commiseration. 

‘*The sisters will naturally remain to- 
gether,” he said; ‘* and of course there are 
many people who would be but too glad 
to receive them. Miss Wodehouse is old 
enough to protect her sister, though of 
course the balance of character is on the 
other side,”’ said the inconsiderate young 
man; at which Mr. Proctor winced, but 
made no definite reply. 

‘* So you think there are people she could 
go to?” said the late rector, after a. pause. 
* The thing altogether is so unexpected you 
know. My idea was ’— 

“IT beg your pardon,” said the curate ; 
‘*T must see Mr. Brown, and this is about 
the best time to find him at home. Circum- 
stances make it rather awkward for me to 
call at the rectory just now,” he continued, 
with a smile—* circumstances over which I 
have no control, as people say ; but perhaps 
you will stay long enough to see me put on 
my trial. Good-by now.” 

‘Stop a moment,” said Mr. Proctor ; 
‘about this trial. Don’t be affronted—I 
have nothing to do with it, you know; and 
“Morgan means very well, though he’s stupid 
enough. I should like to stand your friend, 
Wentworth; you know I would. I wish 
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you’d yield to tell me all about it. If I 
were to call on you to-night after dinner,— 
for perhaps it would put Mrs. Hadwin out to 
give me a chop ?”’ 

The curate laughed in spite of himself. 
‘* Fellows of All-Souls don’t dine on chops,’’ 
he said, unable to repress a gleam of amuse- 
ment; ‘* but come at six, and you shall have 
something to eat, as good as I can give you. 
As for telling you all about it,’ said Mr. 
Wentworth, ‘all the world is welcome to 
know as much as I know.” 

Mr. Proctor laid his hand on the young 
man’s arm, by way of soothinghim. ‘ We'll 
talk it all over,’’ he said, confidentially ; 
‘* both this affair, and the other. We have 
a good deal in common, if I am not much 
mistaken, and I trust we shall always be 
good friends,’’ said the inexplicable man. 
His complexion heightened considerably after 
he had made this speech, which conveyed 
nothing but amazement to the mind of the 
curate ; and then shook hands hastily, and 
hurried back again towards Grange Lane. 
If there had been either room or leisure in 
Frank Wentworth’s mind for other thoughts, 
he might have laughed or puzzled over the 
palpable mystery; but as it was, he had 
dismissed the late rector entirely from his 
mind before he reached the door of Mr. 
Brown’s room, where the lawyer was seated 
alone. John Brown, who was altogether a 
differerit type of man from Mr. Waters, held 
out his hand to his visitor, and did not look 
at all surprised to see him. ‘I half ex- 
pected a call from you,”’ he said, ** now that 
your old friend is gone, from whom you 
would naturally have sought advice in the 
circumstances. Tell me what I can do for 
you;*’ and it became apparent to Mr. 
Wentworth that it was his own affairs which 
were supposed to be the cause of his applica- 
tion. It may be supposed after this that the 
curate stated his real object very curtly and 
clearly without any unnecessary words, to 
the unbounded amazement of the lawyer, 
who, being a busy man, and not a friend of 
the Wodehouses, had‘as yet heard nothing 
of the matter. Mr. Brown, however, could 
only confirm what had been already said. 
‘Tf it is really freehold property, and no 
settlement made, there cannot be any ques- 
tion about it,’? he said; but I will see 
Waters to-morrow and make all sure, if 
you wish it; though he dares not mislead 
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youon sucha point. I amverysorry for the appropriated to the sole use of Miss Leonora, 
ladies, but I don’t see what can be done for for whom he had asked. As he passed the 
them,”’ said Mr. Brown; ‘* and about your- | door of the drawing-room, which was ajar, 
self, Mr. Wentworth?’’ Perhaps it was | he glanced in, and saw his Aunt Dora bend- 
because of a certain look of genuine confi-| ing over somebody who wept, and heard a 
dence and solicitude in John Brown’s honest familiar voice pouring out complaints, the 
face that the curate’s heart was moved. For general sound of which was equally familiar, 
the first time he condescended to discuss the though he could not make out a word of the 
matter,—to tell the lawyer, with whom in- | special subject. Frank was startled, not- 
deed he had but a very slight acquaintance | withstanding his pre-occupations ; fer it was 
(for John Brown lived at the other end of the same voice which had summoned him to 
Carlingford, and could not be said to be in} Wentworth Rectory which now poured out 
society), all he knew about Rosa Elsworthy, | its lamentations in the Miss Wentworths’ 
and something of his suspicions. Mr. Brown, | drawing-room in Carlingford. Evidently 
for his part, knew little of the Perpetual' some new complication had arisen in the 
Curate in his social capacity, but he knew ‘affairs of the family. Miss Leonora was in 
about Wharfside, which was more to the| her room, busy with the books of a ladies’ 
purpose ; and having himself been truly in | association, of which she was treasurer. She 
love once in his life, commonplace as he had a letter before her from the missionary 
looked, this honest man did not believe it employed by the society, which was a very 
possible that Lucy Wodehouse’s representa- | interesting letter, and likely to make a con- 
tive could be Rosa’s Elsworthy’s seducer ; | siderable sensation when read before the next 
the two things looked incompatible to the | meeting. Miss Leonora was taking the 
straightforward vision of John Brown. cream off this piece of correspondence, enjoy- 


“T’ll attend at their investigation,” he 
said, with a smile, ‘* which, if you were not 
particularly interested, you’d find not bad 
fun, Mr. Wentworth. These private at- 
tempts at law are generally very amusing. 
I’]l attend and look after your interests ; but 
you had better see that this Tom Wodehouse 
—I remember the scamp ; he used to be bad 
enough for anything—don’t give you the slip 
and get out of the way. Find out, if you 


ing at oncé itself and the impression it would 
/make., She was slightly annoyed when her 
| nephew came in to disturb her. ‘The 
others are in the drawing-room, as usual,”’ 
she said. ‘I can’t imagine what Lewis 
could be thinking of, to bring you here. 
Louisa’s coming can make no difference ‘to 
you.”’ 

‘¢ So Louisa has come? I thought I heard 
her voice. What has happened to bring 





“with his new client; and the curate went 


can, where he has been living these two | Louisa here?” said the curate, who was not 
days. I?ll attend to the other matter too,’ | sorry to begin with an indifferent subject. 
the lawyer said, cheerfully, shaking hands | Miss Leonora shook her head and took up 
her letter. 

away with a vague feeling that matters were} ‘‘ She is in the drawing-room,”’ said the 
about to come right somehow, at which he | strong-minded aunt. ‘If you have no par- 
smiled when he came to think of it, and saw) ticular business with me, Frank, you had 
how little foundation he had for sucha hope. | better ask herself; of course, if you want 





But his hands were full of business, and he 
had no time to consider his own affairs at 
this particular moment. It seemed to him 
a kind of profanity to permit Lucy to remain 
under the same roof with Wodehouse, even 
though he was her brother ; and Mr. Proc- 
tor’s inquiries had stimulated his own feel- 
ing. ‘There was a certain pleasure, besides, 
in postponing himself and his own business, 
however important, to her and her con- 
cerns ; and it was with this idea that he pro- 
ceeded to the house of his aunts, and was 
conducted to a little private sitting-room 





_me, I am at your service,—but otherwise I 
am busy, you see.” 

‘¢ And soam I,” said Mr. Wentworth, ‘as 
busy as a man can be whose character is at 
stake. Do you know I am to be tried to- 
morrow? But that is not what I came to 
ask you about.” 

‘* T wish you would ¢e// me about it,” said 
Miss Leonora. She got up from her writing- 
table and from the missionary’s letter, and 
abandoned herself to the impulses of nature. 
“T have heard disagreeable rumors. I don’t 
object to your reserve, Frank; but things 
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seem to be getting serious. What does it 
mean ?”’ 

The curate had been much braced in his 
inner man by his short interview with John 
Brown ; that, and the representative position 
he held, had made a wonderful change in his 
feelings : besides, a matter which was about 
to become so public could not be ignored. 
“ It means only that a good many people in 
Carlingford think me a villain,” said Mr. 
Wentworth ; ‘it is not a flattering idea ; 
and it seems to me, I must say, an illogical 
induction from the facts of my life. Still it 
is true that some people think so,—and I am 
to be tried to-morrow. But in the mean 
time, something else has happened. I know 
you are a good woman, Aunt Leonora. We 
don’t agree in many things ; but that does not 
matter. There are two ladies in Carlingford 
who up to this day have been rich, well off, 
well cared for, and who have suddenly lost 
all their means, their protector, even their 
home. They have no relations that I know 
of. One of them is good for any exertion 
that may be necessary,” said the curate, his 
voice softening with a far-off masculine sug. 
gestion as of tears; but she is young,—too 
young to contend with the world,—and she 
is now suffering her first grief. The other is 
old enough, but not good for much ”— 

“You mean the two Miss Wodehouses ? ”’ 
said Miss Leonora. “ Their father has turned 
out to be—bankrupt ?—or something ’’— 

‘* Worse than bankrupt,”’ said the curate : 
“there is a brother who takes everything. 
Will you stand by them,—offer them shelter ? 
—I mean fora time. I don’t know anybody 
I should care to apply to but you.” 

Miss Leonora paused and looked at her 
nephew. “ First tell me what you have to 
do with them,” she asked. ‘If there is a 
brother, he is their natural protector,—cer- 
tainly not you,—unless there is something I 
don’t know of. Frank, you know you can’t 
marry,’’ said Miss Leonora, with a little ve- 
hemence, once more looking in her nephew’s 
face. 

“‘No,”’ said Frank, with momentary bit- 
terness ; ‘‘ I am not likely to make any mis- 
take about that,—at present, at least. The 
brother is a reprobate of whom they know 
nothing. I have no right to consider myself 
their protector; but I am their friend at 





least,’’ said the curate, breaking off with 
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again that softening in his voice. “They 
may have a great many friends, for anything 
I know ; but I have confidence in you, Aunt 
Leonora: you are not perhaps particularly 
sympathetic,’’ he went on, with a laugh ; 
‘© You don’t condole with Louisa, for in- 
stance; but I could trust you with ”’— 

“ Lucy Wodehouse! ”’ said Miss Leonora ; 
‘¢T don’t dislike her at all, if she would not 
wear that ridiculous gray cloak ; but young 
men don’t take such an interest in young 
women without some reason for it. What 
are we to do for you, Frank?” said the 
strong-minded woman, looking at him with 
a little softness. Miss Leonora, perhaps, 
was not used to be taken into anybody’s con- 
fidence. It moved her more than might have 
been expected from so self-possessed a woman. 
Perhaps no other act .on the part of her 
nephew could have had so much effect, had 
he been able to pursue his advantage, upon 
the still undecided fate of Skelmersdale. 

‘‘ Nothing,” said the curate. He met her 
eye very steadily ; but she was too clear- 
sighted to believe that he felt as calmly as he 
looked. “ Nothing,” he repeated again,— 
‘“‘T told you as much before. I have been 
slandered here, and here I must remain. 
There are no parsonages or paradises for 
me.” 

With which speech Mr. Wentworth shook 
hands with his aunt and went away. He 
left Miss Leonora as he had left her on vari- 
ous occasions,—considerably confused in her 
ideas. She could not enjoy any longer the 
cream of the missionary’s letter. When she 
tried to resume her reading, her attention 
flagged over it. After a while, she put on 
her bonnet and went out, after a little con- 
sultation with her maid, who assisted her in 
the housekeeping department. ‘he house 
was tolerably full at the present moment; 
but it was elastic. She was met at the green- 
door of Mr. Wodehouse’s garden by the new 
proprietor, who stared excessively, and did 
not know what to make of such an appari- 
tion. “Jack Wentworth’s aunt, by Jove!” 
he said to himself, and took off his hat, mean- 
ing to show her “a little civility.”’ Miss 
Leonora thought him one of the attendants 
at the recent ceremonial, and passed him 
without any ceremony. She was quite in- 
tent upon her charitable mission. Mr. Went- 
worth’s confidence was justified. 
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CHRONICLES 
CHAPTER XXXV. 


Mr. Wentwortn’s day .had been closely 
occupied up to this point, He had gone 
through a great many emotions, and trans- 
acted a good deal of business, and he went 
home with the eomparative ease of a man 
whose anxieties are relieved, not by any real 
deliverance, but by the soothing influence of 
fatigue and the sense of something accom- 
plished. He was not in reality in a better 
position than when he left his house in 
the morning, bitterly mortified, injured, and 
wounded at the tefderest point. Things were 
very much the same as they had been, but 
a change had come over the feelings of the 
Perpetual Curate. He remembered with a 
smile, as he went down Grange Lane, that 
Mr. Proctor was to dine with him, and that 
he had rashly undertaken to have something 
better than a chop. It was a very foolish 
engagement under the circumstances, Mr. 
Wentworth was cogitating within himself 
whether he could make an appeal to the 
sympathies of his aunt’s cook for some- 
thing worthy of the sensitive palate of a 
Fellow of All-souls, when all such thoughts 
were suddenly driven out of his mind by the 
apparition of his brother Gerald,—perhaps 
the last man in the world whom he could 
have expeeted tosee in Carlingford. Gerald 
was coming up Grange Lane in his medita- 
tive way from Mrs, Hadwin’s door. To look 
at him was enough to reveal to any clear- 
sighted spectator the presence of some per- 
petual argument in his mind. Though he 
had come out to look for Frank, his eyes 
were continually foysaking his intention, 
catching at spots of lichen on the wall and 
clumps of herbage on the roadside. The 
long discussion had become so familiar to 
him that even now, when his mind was made 
up, he could not relinquish the habit which 
possessed him. When he perceived Frank, 
he quickened his steps. They met with only 
such a modified expression of surprise on the 
part of the younger brother as was natural 
to a meeting of English kinsfolk. 

‘*T heard Louisa’s voice in my aunt's 
drawing-room,”’ said Frank; ‘but, oddly 
enough, it never occurred to me that you 
might have come with her; ’’ and then Ger- 
ald turned with the curate. When the or- 
dinary family questions were asked and an- 
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swered, a silence ensued between the two. 
As for Frank, in the multiplicity of his own 
cares, he had all but forgotten his brother ; 
and Gerald’s mind, though full of anxiety, 
had something of the calm which might be 
supposed to subdue the senses of a dying 
man. He was on the eve of a change, which 
appeared to him almost as great as death ; 
and the knowledge of that gave him a cu- 
rious stillness of composure, —almost a re- 
luctance to speak. Strangely enough, each 
brother at this critical moment felt it ne- 
cessary to occupy himself with the affairs of 
the other, and to postpone the consideration 
of his own. 

‘*T hope you have changed your mind a 
little since we last met,” said Frank ; ‘ your 
last letter ’— 

‘* We'll talk of that presently,’’ said the 
elder brother ; ‘‘in the mean time, I want to 
know about you. What is all this? My 
father is in a great state of anxiety. He 
does not seem to have got rid of his fancy 
that you were somehow involved with Jack, 
—and Jack is here,’’ said Gerald, with a 
look which betokened some anxiety on his 
own part. ‘‘ I wish you would give me your 
confidence. Right or wrong, I have come 
to stand by you, Frank,” said the Rector of 
Wentworth, rather mournfully. He had 
been waiting at Mrs. Hadwin’s for the last 
two hours. He had seen that worthy wom- 
an’s discomposed looks, and feit that she did 
not shake her head for nothing. Jack had 
been the bugbear of the family for a long 
time past. Gerald was conscious of adding 
heavily at the present moment to the squires 
troubles. Charley was at Malta, in indiffer- 
ent health ; all the others were boys. There 
was only Frank to give the father a little 
consolation; and now Frank, it appeared, 
was most deeply compromised of all; no 
wonder Gerald was sad. And then he drew 
forth the anonymous letter which had startled 
all the Wentworths on the previous night. 
‘This is written by somebody who hates 
you,”’ said the elder brother; ‘but I sup- 
pose there must be some meaning init. I 
wish you would be frank with me, and tell 
me what it is.”’ 

This appeal had brought them to Mrs. 
Hadwin’s door, which the curate opened 





with his key before he answered his brother. 
The old lady herself was walking in the gar- 
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den in a state of great agitation, with a 
shawl thrown over the best cap, which she 
had put on in honor of the stranger. Mrs. 
Hadwin’s feelings were too much for her at 
that moment. Her head was nodding with 
the excitement of age, and injured virtue 
trembled in every line of her face. ‘* Mr. 
Wentworth, I cannot put up with it any 
longer ; it isa thing I never was used to!” 
she cried, as soon as the curate came within 
hearing. ‘‘I have shut my eyes to a great 
deal; but I cannot bear it any longer. If I 
had been a common lodging-house keeper, I 
could not have been treated with less respect ; 
but to be outraged—to be insulted ”’°— 

‘¢‘ What is the matter, Mrs. Hadwin?’’ 
said Mr. Wentworth, in dismay. 

‘«Sir,”’ said the old lady, who was trem- 
bling with passion, ‘‘ you may think it no 
matter to turn a house upside down as mine 
has been since Easter; to bring all sorts of 
disreputable people about,—persons whom a 
gentlewoman in my position ought never to 
have heard of. I received your brother into 
my house,” cried Mrs. Hadwin, turning to 
Gerald, ‘* because he was a clergyman, and I 
knew his family, and hoped to find him one 
whose principles I could approve of. I have 
put up with a great deal, Mr. Wentworth, 
more than [ could tell to anybody. I took 
in his friend when he asked me, and gave 
him the spare room, though it was against 
my judgment. I suffered a man with a beard 
to be seen stealing in and out of my house in 
the evening, as if he were afraid to be seen. 
You gentlemen may not think much of that ; 
but it was a terrible thing for a lady in my 
position, unprotected, and not so well off as 
I once was. It made my house like a lodg- 
ing-house, and so my friends told me; but I 
was 60 infatuated, I put up with it all! for 
Mr. Frank’s sake. But there zs a limit,’ 
said the aggrieved woman. ‘I would not 
have believed it—I could not have believed it 
of you—not whatever people might say: to 
think of that abandoned disgraceful girl 
coming openly to my door ’’— 

‘* Good heavens! ’’ cried the curate: he 
seized Mrs. Hadwin’s hand, evidently forget- 
ting everything else she had said. ‘ What 
girl?—whom do you mean? For Heaven's 
sake compose yourselfand answer me! Who 


was it?—Rosa Elsworthy? This is a matter 
of life and death with me,’’ cried the young 
“Speak quickly; when was it?— 


mnan. 
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where is she? For Heaven's sake, Mrs. 
Hadwin, speak ’’— 

‘* Let me go, sir,”’ cried the indignant old 
lady ; ‘let me go this instant; this is insult 
upon insult. I appeal to you, Mr. Gerald— 
to think I should ever be supposed capable 
of encouraging euch a horrid shameless— 
How dare you—how dare you name such a 
creature to me!’ exclaimed Mrs. Hadwin, 
with hysterical sobs. ‘‘If it were not for 
your family, you should never enter my 
house again. Oh, thank you, Mr. Gerald 
Wentworth—indeed, Iam not able to walk. 
I am sure I don’t want to grieve you about 
your brother—I tried not to believe it—I 
tried as long as I could not to believe it ; but 
you hear how he speaks! Do you think, sir, 
I would for a moment permit such a crea- 
ture to enter my door?” she cried again, 
turning to Frank Wentworth as she leaned 
upon his brother’s arm. 

**T don’t know what kind of a creature 
the poor girl is,’’ said the curate; ‘ but I 
know that if you had taken her in, it would 
have saved me much pain and trouble. Tell 
me, at least, when she came, and who saw 
her—or if she left any message? Perhaps 
Sarah will tell me,”’ he said, with a sigh of 
despair, as he saw that handmaiden hovering 
behind. Sarah had been a little shy of Mr. 
Wentworth since the night Wodehouse dis- 
appeared. She had betrayed herself to the 
curate, and did not like to remember the fact. 
Now she came up with a little toss of her 
head and a sense of equality, primed and 
ready with her reply. 

‘I hope I think more of myself than to 
take notice of any sich,”’ said Sarah ; but 
her instincts were more vivid than those of 
her mistress, and she could not refrain from 
particulars. ‘Them as saw her now, 
wouldn’t see much in her; I never see such 
a changed creature,’’ said Sarah; ‘* not as 
I ever thought anything of her looks !—a bit 
of a shawl dragged round her, and her eyes 
as if they would jump out of her head. 
Laws! she didn’t get no satisfaction here,” 
said the housemaid, with a little triumph. 

‘¢ Silence, Sarah! ’’ said Mrs. Hadwin ; 
‘‘ that is not a way to speak to your cler- 
gyman. I’l] go in, Mr. Wentworth, please 
—I am not equal to so much agitation. If 
Mr. Frank will come indoors, [ should be 
‘glad to have an explanation ; for this sort of 
| thing cannot go on,”’ said the old lady. As 
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for the curate, he did not pay the least atten- 
tion either to the disapproval or the imper- 
tinence. 

«« At what time did she come ?—which 
way did she go?—did she leave any mes- 
sage ?’’ he repeated ; ‘*a moment’s common 
sense will be of more use than all this indig- 
nation. It is of the greatest importance to 
me to see Rosa Elsworthy. Here’s how it is, 
Gerold ’’ said the curate, driven to his wits’ 
er@ > word from the girl is all 1 want to 
mike an end of all this—this disgusting 
folly—and you see how Iam thwarted. Per- 
haps they will answer you! When did she 
come ?—didshe say anything?” hecried, turn- 
ing sharply upon Sarah, who, frightened by 
Mr. Wentworth’s look, and dismayed tosee her 
nistress moving away, and to feel herself alone 
opposed to him, burst at last into an alarmed 
statement. 

‘‘ Please, sir, it aint no fault of mine,”’ 
said Sarah; ‘it was missis as saw her. 
She aint been gone not half an hour. It’s 
all happened since your brother left. She 
came to the side-door; missis wouldn’t hear 
nothing she had got to say, nor let her speak. 
Oh, Mr. Wentworth, don’t you go after 
her!’’ cried the girl following him to the 
side-door, to which he rushed immediately. 
Not half an hour gone! Mr. Wentworth 
burst into the lane which led up to Grove 
Street, and where there was not a soul to be 
seen. He went back to Grange Lane, and 
inspected every corner where she could have 
hid herself. ‘hen, after a pause, he walked 
impetuously up the quict road, and into Els- 
worthy’s shop. Mrs. Elsworthy was there 
alone, occupying her husband’s place, who 
had gone as usual to the railway for the even- 
ing papers. She jumped up from the high 
stool she was seated on when the curate en- 
tered. ‘* Good gracious, Mr. Wentworth ! ” 
cried the frightened woman, and instinctively 
called the errand-boy, who was the only other 
individual within hearing. She was unpro- 
tected, and quite unable to defend herself if 
le meant anything ; and it was impossible to 
doubt that there was meaning of the most 
serious and energetic kind in Mr. Went- 
worth’s face. 

‘‘ Has Rosa come back?’’ he asked; ‘ is 
she here? Don’t stare at me, but speak! 
Has she come back? I have just heard that 
she was at my house half an hour ago: have 
you got her safe? ”’ 
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- It was at this moment that Wodehouse 
came lounging in, with his cigar appearing 
in the midst of his beard, and a curious look 
of self-exhibition and demonstration in his 
general aspect. - When the curate, hcaring 
the step, turned round upon him, he fell 
back for a moment, not expecting such an 
encounter. Then the vagabond recovered 
himself, and came forward with the swagger, 
which was his only alternative. 

‘¢T thought you weren’t on good terms 
here,”’ said Wodehouse ; ‘* who are you ask- 
ing after? It’s a fine evening, and they 
don’t seem up to much in my house. I have 
asked Jack Wentworth to the Blue Boar at 
seven,—will you come? I don’t want to 
bear any grudge. Idon’t know if they can 
cook anything fit to be eaten in my house— 
It wasn’t me you were asking after?’’ The 
fellow came and stood close, shoulder to 
shoulder, by the Perpetual Curate. ‘‘ By 
Jove, sir! I’ve as good a right here as you 
—or anywhere,”’ he muttered, as Mr. Went- 
worth withdrew from him. He had to say 
it aloud to convince himself of the fact; for 
it was hard, after being clandestine for haif 
a lifetime, to move about freely in the day- 
light. As for Mr. Wentworth, he fixed his 
eyes full on the new-comer’s face. 

‘¢T want to know if Rosa has come home,’’ 
he repeated, in the clearest tones of his clear 
voice. ‘*Iam told she called at Mrs. Had- 
win’s half an hour ago. Has she come 
back?” 

He scarcely noticed Mrs. Eleworthy’s an- 
swer, for, in the mean time, the cigar dropped 
out of Wodehouse’s beard, out of his fingers. 
He made an involuntary step back out of 
the curate’s way. ‘By Jove! ’’ he exclaimed 
to himself ; the news was more important to 
him than to either of the others. After a 
minute, he turned his back upon them, and 
kicked the cigar which he had dropped out 
into the street with much blundering and un- 
necessary violence, but turned round and 
stopped short in this occupation as soon ag 
he heard Mrs. Elsworthy’s voice. 

‘She hasn’t come here,’’ said that virtu- 
ous woman, sharply. ‘I’ve given in to Els- 
worthy a deal ; but I never said I’d give in to 
take her back. She’s been and disgraced us — 
all; and she’s not a drop’s blood to me,’’ 
said Mrs. Elsworthy. ‘* Them as has brought 
her to this pass had best look after her ; I’ve 
washed my hands of Rosa, and all belonging 
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She knows better than to come 


‘‘ Who’s speaking of Rosa?’ said Els- 
worthy, who just then came in with his bun- 
dle of newspapers from the railway. ‘I 
might have know’d as it was Mr. Wentworth. 
Matters is going to be cleared, sir, between 
me and you. If you was going to make a 
proposal, I aint revengeful ; and I’m open to 
any arrangement as is honorable, to save 
things coming afore the public. I’ve been 
expecting of it. You may speak free, sir. 
You needn’t be afraid of me.” 

‘¢ Fool! ’’ said the curate, hotly, ‘‘ your 
niece has been seen in Carlingford ; she came 
to my door, I am told, about an hour ago. 
Give up this folly, and let us make an effort 
to find her. I tell you she came to my 
house ’’— 

‘¢ In course, sir,” said Elsworthy ; ‘‘it was 
the most naturalest place for her to go. 
Don’t you stand upon it no longer, as if 
you could deceive folks. It will be your 
ruin, Mr. Wentworth; you know that as 
wellasI do. Laint no fool; but I’m open 
to a honorable proposal, I am. It'll ruin 
you—ay, and I'll ruin you,” cried Rosa’s 


uncle, hoarsely, ‘‘ if you don’t change your 
mindafore to-morrow! It’s your last chance, 
if you care for your character, is to-night!” 

Mr. Wentworth did not condescend to 


make any answer. He followed Wodehouse, 
who had shuffled out after his cigar, and 
stopped him on the step. ‘I wonder if it 
is any use appealing to your honor,” he said. 
‘+ | suppose you were a gentleman once, and 
had the feelings of ”’— 

‘By Jove! I’m as good a gentleman as 
you are !”’ cried thenew heir. ‘* I could buy 
you up,—you and all that belongs to you, by 
Jove! I’m giving Jack Wentworth a dinner 
at the Blue Boar to-night. I’m not a man to 
be cross-questioned. It appears to me you 
have got enough to do if you mind your own 
business,’ said Wodehouse, with a sneer. 
‘* You're in a nice mess, though you are the 
parson. I toldJack Wentworth solast night.” 

‘The curate stood on the step of Elsworthy’s 
shop with his enemy behind, and the un- 
grateful vagabond whom he had rescued and 
guarded standing in front of him, with that 
sneer on his lips. It was hard to refrain 
from the natural impulse which prompted 
him to pitch the vagabond out of his way. 
** Look here,”’ he said, sharply, ‘‘ you have 





not much character to lose; but a scamp is 
a different thing from_a criminal. I will 
make the principal people in Carlingford 
aware what were the precise circumstances 
under which you came here at Easter if you 
do not immediately restore this unhappy girl 
to her friends. Do you understand me? If 
it is not done at once, I will make use of my 
information ; you know what that means. 
You can defy me if you please; but in that 
case you had better make up your mind to 
the consequences; you will have to take 
your place as a’’— 

‘* Stop! ’’ cried Wodehouse, with a shiver. 
“We're not by ourselves—we’re in the 
public street! What do you mean by talk- 
ing like that here? Come to my house, 
Wentworth—there’s a good fellow! I’ve or- 
dered adinner’— 

‘* Be silent, sir!’’ said the curate. ‘TI 
give you till noon to-morrow; after that I 
will spare you no longer. ‘You understand 
what I mean. I have been too merciful al- 
ready. To-morrow, if everything is not ar- 
ranged to my satisfaction here’”’— 

‘* It was my own name,”’ said Wodehouse, 
sullenly ; ‘* nobody can say it wasn’t my own 
name. You couldn’t do me any harm—you 
know you wouldn’t either, for the sake of 
the girls; I’'I1—I’ll give them a thousand 
pounds or so, if 1 findI can afford it. Come, 
you don’t mean that sort of thing, you know,” 
said the conscious criminal ; ‘* you wouldn’t 
do me any harm.” 

“If I have to fight for my own reputation 
I shall not spare you!”’’ cried the curate. 
** Mind what I say! You are safe till twelve 
o’clock to-morrow ; but after that I will have 
no mercy—not for your sisters’ sake, not 
for any inducement in this world. If you 
want to be known as a’’— 

‘* Oh, Lord, don’t speak so loud !—what do 
you mean? Wentworth, I say, hist! Mr. 
Wentworth! By Jove, he wont listen to 
me! ”’ cried Wodehouse, in an agony. When 
he found that the curate was already out of 
hearing, the vagabond looked round him on 
every side with his natural instinct of suspi- 
cion. If hehad known that Mr. Wentworth 
was thinking only of disgrace and the stern 
sentence of public opinion, Wodehouse could 
have put up with it; but he himself, in his 


| guilty imagination, jumped at the bar and 


the prison which had haunted him for long. 


| Somehow it felt natural that such a Nemesis 
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should come to him after the morning’s tri- 
umph. He stood looking after the curate, 
guilty and horror-stricken, till it occurred 
to him that he might be remarked ; and then 
he made a circuit past Elsworthy’s shop-win- 
dow as far as the end of Prickett’s Lane, 
where he ventured to cross over, so as to get 
to his own house. His own house !—the 
wretched thrill of terror that went through 
him was a very sufficient offset against his 
momentary triumph ; and this was succeeded 
by a flush of rage as he thought of the cu- 
rate’s other information. What was to be 
done? Every moment was precious ; but he 
felt an instinctive horror of venturing out 
again in the daylight. When it approached 
the hour at which he had ordered that dinner 
at the Blue Boar, the humbled hero wrapped 
himself in an old overcoat which he found in 
the hall, and slunk into the inn like the clan- 
destine wretch that he was. He had no con- 
fidence in himself; but he had confidence in 
Jack Wentworth. Tle might still be able to 


help his unlucky associate out. 

When Mr. Wentworth reached his rooms, 
he found that his guest had arrived before 
him, and consequently the threatened expla- 


nation with Mrs. Hadwin was forestalled for 
that night. Mr. Proctor and Gerald were 
sitting together, not at all knowing what to 
talk about; for the late rector was aware 
that Frank Wentworth’s brother was on the 
verge of Rome, and was confused, and could 
not help feeling that his position between a 
manon the point of perversion in an ecclesias- 
tical point of view, and another whose morals 
were suspected and whose character was com- 
promised, was, to say the least, a very odd 
position for a clergyman of unblemished or- 
thodoxy and respectability ; besides, it was 
embarrassing, when he had come for a very 
private consultation, to find a stranger there 
beforehim. The curate went in, very full of 
what had just occurred. The events of the 
; last two or three hours had worked a total 
change in his feelings. He was no longer an 
injured, insulted, silent object of a petty but 
virulent persecution. The contemptuous si- 
lence with which he had treated the scandal 
at first, and the still more obstinate sense 
of wrong which latterly had shut his lips and 
his heart, had given way to-day to warmer 
and more generous emotions. What would 
have seemed to him in the morning only the 
indignant reserve of a man unjustly sus- 
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pected, appeared nowa foolish and unfriendly 
reticence. The only thing which restrained 
him was a still lingering inclination to screen 
Wodehouse, if possible, from a public expo- 
sure, which would throw harm upon his 
sisters as well as himself. Ifany generosity, 
if any gentlemanly feeling, were still left in 
the vagabond’s soul, it was possible he might 
answer the curate’s appeal ; and Mr. Went- 
worth felt himself bound to offer no public 
explanation of the facts of the case until this 
last chance of escape had been left for the 
criminal. But, so far as regarded himeelf, 
his heart was opened, his wounded pride 
mollified, and he was ready enough to talk 
of what had just happened, and to explain the 
whole business to his anxious companions. 
When he joined them, indeed, he was so full of 
it as almost to forget that he himself was still 
believed to be the hero of the tale. ‘* This 
unfortunate little girl has been here, and I 
have missed her,’’ he said, without in the 
least concealing his vexation, and the excite- 
ment which his rapid walk had not subdued, 
to the great horror of Mr. Proctor, who tried 
all he could, by telegraphic glances, to recall 
the young man to a sense of the fact that Sa- 
rah was in the room. 

“T must say I think it is imprudent,— 
highly imprudent,” said the late rector ; 
‘¢ they will call these women to prove that she 
has been here again ; and what conclusion but 
one can possibly be drawn from such a fact? 
Iam very sorry to see you so unguarded.” 
He said this, seizing the moment after Sarah 
had removed the salmon, which was very 
good, and was served with a sauce which 
pleased Mr. Proctor all the more that he had 
not expected much from an impromptu din- 
ner furnished by a Perpetual Curate ; but 
the fact was, that Gerald’s arrival had awak- 
ened Mrs. Hadwin to a proper regard for her 
own credit, which was at stake. 

When Sarah withdrew finally, and they 
were left alone, Frank Wentworth gave the 
fullest explanation he was able to his sur- 
prised auditors. He told them that it was 
Wodehouse, and not himself, whom Rosa had 
met in the garden, and whom she had no 
doubt come to seek at this crisis of their for- 
tunes. There was not the least doubt in his 
own mind that Wodehouse had carried her 
away, and hidden her somewhere close at 
hand ; and when he had given them all his 
reasons for thinking so, his hearers were of 
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the,same opinion ; but Mr. Proctor continued 
very doubtful and perplexed, clear though 


the new mystery, while the brothers discussed 
the original questions. 


‘*T cannot think why you did not go to | 


the rector at once and tell him all this,’’ said 
Gerald. ‘It is always best to put a stop to 
gossip. At least you will see him to-morrow, 
or let me see him ’”’— 

‘* The rector is deeply prejudiced against 
me,’ said the Perpetual Curate, ‘ for a very 
unworthy reason, if he has any reason at all. 
He has never asked me to explain. I shall not 
interfere with his investigation,’’ said the 
young man, haughtily ; “let it go on. I 
have been working here for five years, and 
the Carlingford people ought to know better. 
As for the rector, I will make, no explana- 
tions to him.” 

‘«It is not for the rector; it is for your- 
self,’ said Gerald ; ** and this fellow Wode- 
house surely has no claim ’”’— 

But at the sound of this name, Mr. Proc- 
tor roused himself from his pause of bewil- 
derment, and took the words out of Mr. 
Wentworth’s mouth, 

“He has been here since Easter; but 
why?’ said the late rector. ‘I cannot 
faney why Mr. Wodehouse’s son should 
come to you when his father’s house was so 
near. In hiding? why was he in hiding? 
fle is evidently a scamp,” said Mr. Proctor, 
growing red; ‘but that is not so unusual. 
[ don’t understand—I am bound to say I 
~ don’t understand it. He may be the culprit, 
as you say; but what was he doing here? ”’ 

**T took him in at Miss Wodehouse’s re- 
quest. I cannot explain why—she will tell 
you,” said the curate. “ As for Wodehouse, 
I have given him another chance till twelve 
o'clock to-morrow ; if he does not make his 
appearance then ’’— 

Mr. Proctor had listened only to the first 
words; he kept moving uneasily on his seat 
while the curate spoke. Then he broke in, 
+ It appears I cannot see Miss Wodehouse,’’ 
he said, with an injured tone ; * she does not 
see any one. I cannot ask for any explana- 
tion ; but it seems to me most extraordinary. 
It is three months since Easter. If he has 
been living with you all the time, there must 
have been some occasion for it. [dort know 
what to think, for my part ; and yet I always 
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imagined that I was considered a friend of 
the family,”’ said the late rector, with an ag- 


the story was. He sat silent, brooding over | grieved look. He took his glass of claret 


very slowly, looking at it as if expecting to 
see in the purple reflection some explanation 
of the mystery. As for Gerald Wentworth, 
he relapsed into silence when he found that 
his arguments did not alter Frank's decision ; 
he, too, was disappointed not to find his broth- 
er alone. He sat with his eyes cast down, 
and a singular look of abstraction on his face. 
He had got into a new atmosphere,—a differ- 
ent world. When his anxieties about Frank 
were satisfied, Gerald withdrew himself alto- 
gether from the little party. He sat there, 
it is true, not unaware of what was going 
on, and even from time to time joining in the 
conversation ; but already a subtle change 
had come over Gerald. He might have been 
repeating an “ oflice,”’ or carrying on a course 
of private devotions, from his looks. Rome 
had established her dualism in his mind. 
He had no longer the unity of an English- 
man trained to do one thing at a time, and 
to do it with his might. He sat ina kind of 
languor, carrying on within himself a thread 
of thought, to which his external occupation 
gave no clew ; yet at the same time suffering 
no indication to escape him of the real con- 
dition of his mind. The three were conse- 
quently far from being good company. Mr. 
Proctor, who was more puzzled than ever as 
to the true state of the case, could not un- 
burden himself of his own intentions as he 
had hoped to do; and after a while, the cu- 
rate, too, was silent, finding his statements 
received, as he thought, but coldly. It was 
a great relief to him when he was called out 
by Sarah to speak to some one, though his 
absence made conversation still more difficult 
for the two who were left behind. Mr. Proe- 
tor, from the other side of the table, regarded 
Gerald with a mixture of wonder and pity. 
Ile did not feel quite sure that it was not his 
duty to speak to him,—to expound the supe- 
rior catholicity of the Church of England, 
and call his attention to the schismatic pe- 
culiarities of the Church of Rome. ‘It 
might do him good to read Burgon’s book,” 
Mr. Proctor said to himself ; and by way of 
introducing that subject, he began to talk 
of Italy, which was not a bad device, and did 
credit to his invention. Meanwhile the cu- 
rate had gone to his study, wondering a little 
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who could want him, and, to his utter be- 
wilderment, found his Aunt Dora, veiled, and 
wrapped up in a great shawl. 

«Oh, Frank, my dear, don’t -be angry! I 
couldn't help coming,’’ cried Miss Dora. 
‘* Some and sit down by me here. I slipped 
out and did not even put on my bonnet, that 
nobody might know. Oh, Frank, I don’t 
know what to say! I am so afraid you have 
been wicked! I have just seen that—that 
girl. lsaw her outofmy window. Frank, 
don’t jump up like that. I can’t go on tell- 
ing you if you don’t stay quiet here.” 

‘«* Aunt, let me understand you!”’ cried the 
curate. “You saw whom? Rosa Elswor- 
thy? Don’t drive me desperate, as all the 
others do with their stupidity. You saw 
her ? when ?—where ? ”” 

“Oh, Frank, Frank! to think it should 
put you in such a way—such a girl as that! 
Oh, my dear boy, if I had thought you cared 
su much, I never would have come to tell 
you. It wasn’t to encourage you,—it wasn’t 
—oh, Frank, Frank! that it should come to 
this!” cried Miss Dora, shrinking back from 
him with fright and horror in her face. 

“Come, we have no time to lose,’’ said the 
curate, who was desperate. Ile picked up 
her shawl, which had fallen on the floor, and 
bundled her up in it in the most summary 
way. ‘ Come, Aunt Dora,” said the impet- 
nous young man; * you know you were al- 
ways my kindest friend. Nobody else can 
help me at this moment. I feel that you 
are going to be my deliverer. Come, Aunt 
Dora ; we must go and find her, you and I. 
There is not a moment to lose.” 

He had his arm round her, holding on her 
shawl. Ile raised her up from her chair, and 


_ Supported her, looking at her as he had not 


done before since he was a boy at school, Miss 
Dora thought. She was too frightened, too 
excited, to ery, as she would have liked to 
do; but the proposal was so terrible and so 
unprecedented that she leaned back trem- 
hling on her nephew’s arm, and could not 
move either to obey or to resist him, 

‘* Oh, Frank, I never went after any impro- 
per person in my life!’’ gasped Aunt Dora. 
* Oh, my dear, don’t make me do anything 
that is wrong ; they will say it is my fault!” 
cried the poor lady, gradually feeling herself 
obliged to stand on her feet and collect her 
forses, ‘The shawl fell back from her shoul- 


devs as the curate withdrew hisarm. ‘ You 
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have lost my large pin,’’ cried Aunt Dora, 
in despair ; ‘and I have no bonnet. And 
oh! what will Leonora say? I never, never 
would have come to tell you if I had thought 
of this. I only came to warn you, Frank. I 
only intended ’’— 

** Yes,” said the curate. The emergency 
was momentous, and he dared not lose pa- 
tience. He found her large pin even, while 
she stood trembling, and stuck it into her 
shawl as if it had been a skewer. ‘* Yon 
never would have come if you had not been 
my guardian angel,’’ said the deceitful young 
man, whose heart was beating high with 
anxiety and hope. ‘* Nobody else would do 
for me what you are going to do; but I have 
always had confidence in my Aunt Dora. 
Come, come, we have not a moment to lose.’’ 

This was how he overcame Miss Dora’s 
scruples. Before she knew what had hap- 
pened, she was being hurried through the 
clear summer night past the long garden- 
walls of Grange Lane. The stars were shin- 
ing overhead, the leaves rustling on all sides 
in the soft wind,—not a soul to be seen in the 
long line of darkling road. Miss Dora had 
no breath to speak, however much disposed 
she might have been. She could not remon- 
strate, having full occasion for all her forces 
to keep her feet and her breath. When Mr, 
Wentworth paused for an instant to ask 
‘* Which way did she go?” it was all Miss 
Dora could do to indicate with her finger.the 
dark depths of Prickett’s Lane. Thither she 
was immediately carried as by a whirlwind. 
With a shawl over her head, fastened to- 
gether wildly by the big pin,—with nothing 
but little satin slippers, quite unfit for the 
exertion required of them,-—with an agonized 
protest in her heart that she had never, 
never in her life gone after any improper 
person before,—and, crowning misfortune of 
all, with a horrible consciousness that she 
had left the garden-door open, hoping to re- 
turn in a few minutes, Miss Dora Went- 
worth, single woman as she was, and igno- | 
rant of evil, was whirled off in pursuit of 
the unfortunate Rosa into the dark abysses 
of Prickett’s Lane. , 

While this terrible Ilegira was taking 
place, Mr. Proctor sat opposite Gerald Went- 
worth, sipping his claret and talking of Italy. 
‘Perhaps you have not read Burgon’s 
book,”’ said the late rector. ‘There is a 
good deal of valuable information in it about 
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the Catacombs, and he enters at some length 
into the question between the Roman Church 
and our own. If you are interested in that, 
you should read it,” said Mr. Proctor ; * it is 
a very important question.”’ 

*« Yes,’’ said Gerald ; and then there fol- 
lowed a pause. Mr. Proctor did not know 
what to make of the faint passing smile, the 
abstracted look, which he bad vaguely ob- 
served all the evening; and he looked so 
inquiringly across the table that Gerald's 
new-born dualism came immediately into 
play, to the great amazement of his com- 

fpanion. Mr. Wentworth talked, and talked 
well ; but his eyes were still abstracted, his 
mind was still otherwise occupied ; and Mr. 
Proctor, whose own intelligence was in a 
state of unusual excitement, perceived the 
fact without being at all able to explain it. 
An hour passed, and both the gentlemen 
looked at their watches. The curate had left 
them abruptly enough, with little apology ; 
and as neither of them had much interest in 
the other, nor in the conversation, it was 
natural that the host’s return should be 
luoked for with some anxiety. When the 


two gentlemen had said all they could say 


about Italy,—whon Mr. Proctor had given a | 


little sketci of his own experiences in Rome, 
to which his companion did not make the 
usual response of narrating his,—the two 
came toa dead pause. They had now been 
sitting for more than two hours over that 
bottle of Lafitte, many thoughts having in 
the mean time crossed Mr. Proctor’s mind 
concerning the coffee and the curate. 


could he have gone? and why was there not ; 


somebody in the house with sense enough to 
clear away the remains of dessert, and refresh 
the wearied interlocutors with the black and 
fragrant cup which cheers all students? 
Both of the gentlemen had become seriously 
uneasy by this time ; the late rector got up 
from the table when he could bear it no 
longer. ‘* Your 
called away by something important, 
Mr. Proctor, stiflly. 

kindly make my excuses. 


be late ’°— 
‘It is very extraordinary. 


sick,”’ 








Where | } 


} 





brother must have been; Miss Dora’s account. 
brotl t have | Miss Dora’ t 
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‘* Very likely,” said the late rector, more 
stiflly than ever. You are living here, I sup- 
pose?” 

“No; I am at Miss Wentworth’s,—my 
aunt’s,”’ said Gerald. ‘I will walk with 
you;”’ and they went out together with 
minds considerably excited. Both looked up 
and down the road when they got outside the 
garden-gate; both had a vague idea that the 
curate might be visible somewhere in con- 
versation with somebody disreputable; and 
one being his friend and the other his brother, 
they were almost equally disturbed about 
the unfortunate young man. Mr. Proctor’s 
thoughts, however, were mingled with a little 
offence. He had meant to be confidential 
and brotherly, and the occasion had been 
lost ; and how was it possible to explain the 
rudeness with which Mr. Wentworth had 
treated him? Gerald was still more seriously 
troubled. When Mr. Proctor left him, he 
walked up and down Grange Lane in the 
quiet of the summer night, watching for his 
brother. Jack came home smoking his cigar, 
dropping Wodehouse, whom the heir of the 
W entworths declined to call his friend, before 
he reached his aunt’s door,and as much sur- 
prised as it was possible for him to be, to find 
Gerald lingering, meditating along the silent 
road; but still Frank did not come. By 
and by a hurried light gleamed in the win- 
dow of the summer-house, and sounds of 
commotion were audible in the orderly dwell- 
ing of the Miss Wentworths ; and the next 
thing that happened was the appearance of 
onora, also with a shawl over her 
head, at the garden-door. Just then, when 
they were all going to bed, Collins, Miss 
Dora’s maid, had come to the drawing- 
room in search of her mistress. She was not 
to be found anywhere, though her bonnets 
and all her out-door gear were safe in their 
place. For the first time in her life, the 
entire family were startled into anxiety on 
As for Mrs. Gerald 


’ said | Wentworth, she jumped at once to the con- 
a ‘Perbaps you will | clusion that the poor lady was murdered, and 

Mr. Morgan keeps | that Frank must have something to do with 
very regular hours, and I should not like to} it, 


and filled. the house with lamentations. 


| Nobody went to bed, not even Aunt Cecilia, 


I can’t fancy | who had not been out of her room at eleven 
what can be the reason ; it must be somebody | o'clock for centuries. 


Collins had gone into 


said Gerald, rising too, but not look- | the summer-i ouse and was turning over 


ing by any means sure that Frank's absence “everything there, as if she expected to find 


had such a laudable excuse. 


jher mistress’s body in the cupboard or under 
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the sofa; Lewis, the butler, was hunting 
through the garden with a lantern, looking 
under all the bushes. No incident so utterly 
unaccountable had occurred before in Miss 
Dora Wentworth’s life. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Tux first investigation into the character 
of the Rev. F .C. Wentworth, Curate of St. 
Xoque’s, was fixed to take place in the vestry 
of the parish church, at eleven o’clock on the 
morning of the day which followed this 
anxious night. Most people in Carlingford 
were aware that the Perpetual Curate was to 
be put upon his trial on that sunny July 
morning; and there was naturally a good 
deal of curiosity among the intelligent towns- 
folk to see how he looked, and what was 
the aspect of the witnesses who were to bear 
testimony for or against him. It is always 
interesting to the crowd to see howa man 
looks at a great crisis of his life,—or a woman 
either for that matter ; and if a human crea- 
ture, at the height of joy, or in the depths 
of sorrow, is a spectacle to draw everybody’s 
eyes, there is a still greater dramatic interest 
in the sight when hope and fear are both in 
action, and the alternative hangs between 
life or death. It was life or death to Mr. 
Wentworth, though the tribunal was one 
which could inflict no penalties. If he should 
be found guilty, death would be a light doom 
to the downfall and moral extinction which 
would make an end of the unfaithful priest ; 
and, consequently, Carlingford had reason 
for its curiosity. There was a crowd about 
the back entrance which led to the shabby 
little sacristy where Mr. Morgan and Mr. 
Leeson were accustomed to robe themselves ; 
and scores of people strayed into the church 
itself, and hung about, pretending to look at 
the improvements which the rector called 
restorations. Mrs. Morgan herself, looking 
very pale, was in and out half a dozen times 
in the hour talking with terrible science and 
technicalism to Mr. Finial’s clerk of works, 
who could not make her see that she was 
talking Gothic,—a language which had 
nothing to do with Carlingford Church, that 
building being of the Revolution or church- 
warden epoch. She was a great deal too 
much agitated at that moment to be aware 
of the distinction. As for Mr. Wentworth, 
it was universally agreed that, though he 
looked a little flushed and excited, there 
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was no particular discouragement visible in 
his face. He went into the vestry with some 
eagerness, not much like a culprit on his trial. 

The rector, indeed, who was heated and 
embarrassed and doubtful of himself, looked . 
more like a criminal than the real hero. 
There were six of the amateur judges, of 
whom one had felt his heart fail him at the 
last moment. The five who were steadfast 
were Mr. Morgan, Dr. Marjoribanks, old Mr. 
Western (who was a distant cousin of the 
Wodehouses, and brother-in-law, though old 
enough to be her grandfather, of the beauti- 
ful Lady Western, who once lived in Grange 
Lane), and with them Mr. Centum, the 
banker, and old Colonel Chiley. Mr. Proc- 
tor, who was very uneasy in his mind, and 
much afraid, lest he should be called upon to 
give an account of the curate’s behavior on 
the previous night, had added himself as a 
kind of auxiliary to this judicial bench. Mr. 
Waters had volunteered his services as coun- 
sellor, perhaps with the intention of looking 
after the interests of a very different client ; 
and to this imposing assembly John Brown 
had walked in, with his hands in his pockets, 
rather disturbing the composure of the com- 
pany in general, who were aware what ‘kind 
of criticism his was. While the bed of jus- 
tice was being arranged, a very odd little 
group collected in the outer room, where Els- 
worthy, in a feverish state of excitement, 
was revolving about the place from the door ~ 
to the window, and where the Miss Hem- 
mings sat up against the wall, with their 
drapery drawn up about them, to show that 
they were of different clay from Mrs. Els- 
worthy, who, respectful but sullen, sat on 
the same bench. The anxious public peered 
in at the door whenever it had a chance, and 
took peeps through the window when the 
other privilege was impossible. Besides the 
Miss Hemmings and the Elsworthys, there 
was Peter Hayles, who also had seen some- 
thing, and the wife of another shopkeeper 
at the end of George Street ; and there was 
the Miss Hemmings’ maid, who had escorted 
them on that eventful night of Rosa’s disap- 
pearance. Not one of the witnesses had the 
smallest doubt as to the statement he or she 
was about to make ; they were entirely con- 
vinced of the righteousness of their own, 
cause, and the justice of the accusation, 
which naturally gave a wonderful moral 
force to their testimony. Besides—but that 
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was quite a different matter—they all had 
their little grudges against Mr. Wentworth, 
each in his secret heart. 

When Elsworthy was called in to the in- 
ner room it caused a little commotion amid 
this company outside. ‘The Miss Hemmings 
looked at each other, not with an agreeable 
expression of face. ‘‘ They might have had 
the politeness to call us first,’’ Miss Sophia 
said to her sister; and Miss Hemmings shook 
her head and sighed, and said, ‘* Dear Mr. 
Bury!” 
deal, though it did not seem perfectly rele- 
vant. ‘Laws! I'll forget everythink when 
I’m took in there,” said the shopkeeper’s 


an observation which meant a great | 
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** Aged?” said Mr. Morgan, holding his 
pen suspended in the air. ‘* I will say news- 
| vender if that will be better,—one cannot be 
too particular, Aged ?”’— 
| ‘* Tle is come to years of discretion,” said 

Dr. Marjoribanks, ‘ that’s all we need ; 
don’t keep us all day waiting, man, but tell 
| your story about this clopement of your 
‘niece. When did it take place, and what 
-are the facts? Never mifd your hat, but 
| Say out what you have got to say.”’ 

‘*You are much too summary, doctor,” 
,said Mr. Morgan, with a little offence ; but 
| the sense of the assembly was clearly with 
| Dr. Marjoribanks,—so that the rector dashed 


| 


wife to Miss Hemmings’ maid; and the la- | in 45 as the probable age of the witness, and 
dies drew still closer up, superior to curi- | waited his further statement. 


osity, while the others stretched their necks 

to get a peep into the ferrible inner room. 
it was indeed a formidable tribunal. ‘The 

room was small, so that the unfortunate wit- 


ness was within the closest range of six pairs’ 


of judicial eyes, not to speak of the vigilant 
orbs of the two lawyers, and those of the 
accused and his supporters. Mr. Morgan, 
by right of his position, sat at the end of 
the table, and looked very severely at the 
first witness as he came in,—which Elsworthy 
did, carrying his hat before him like a kind 
of shield, and polishing it carefully round 
and round. The rector was far from having 
any intention of discouraging the witness, 
who was indeed hig mainstay ; but the anx- 
iety of his peculiar position, as being at once 
counsel for the prosecution and chief mag- 
istrate of the bed of justice, gave an unusual 
sternness to his face. 

‘Your name is George Elsworthy,’’ said 
the rector, filling his pen with ink, and look- 
ing penctratingly in the witness’s face. 


‘* George Appleby Elsworthy,’’ said Rosa’s | 


uncle, a little alarmed; * not as I often sign 
in full; for you see, sir, it’s a long name, 


and life’s short, and it aint necessary in the | 


way of business *’— 


‘* Stationer and newsmonger in Carling-, 


ford,’’ interrupted the rector; ‘ I should 
say in Upper Grange Lane, Carlingford ; 
aged ? ’’— 

‘* But it doesn’t appear to me that news- 
monger is a correct expression,”’ said old 
Mr. Western, who was very conversational ; 
‘‘ newsmonger means a gossip, not a trades- 
man; not that there is any reason why a 
tradesman should not be a gossip, but ”"— 


* 


After this, there was silence, and Elsworthy 

began his story. He narrated all the facts 
‘of Rosa’s disappearance, with an intention 
|and bias which made his true tale a wonder- 
ful tacit accusation. Rage, revenge, a sense 
of wrong, worked what in an indifferent 
narrator only the highest skill could have 
wrought. He did not mention the curate’s 
name, but arranged all his facts in lines like 
80 many trains of artillery. Low Rosa was 
in the habit of going to Mrs. Hadwin’s (it 
was contrary to Elsworthy’s instinct to bring 
in at this moment any reference to Mr. 
Wentworth) every night with the newspa- 
| per—*, Not as I sent her of errands for com- 
| mon—keeping two boys for the purpose,” 
_said the injured man ; ‘ but, right or wrong, 
there’s where she’d go as certain as the 
night come. I’ve seen her with my own 
|eyes go into Mrs. Hadwin’s garden-door, 
which she hadn’t no need to go in but for 
being encouraged ; and it would be half an 
hour at the least afore she came out.”’ 

** But, bless me! that was very imprudent 
of you!” cried Mr. Proctor, who up to this 
time had not uttered a word. 

‘* There was nobody there but the old lady 
| and her maids,—except the clergyman,’’ said 
Elsworthy. ‘* It wasn’t my part to think as 
she could get any harm from the clergyman. 
She wouldn’t hear no remonstrances from 
|me; she would go as regular as the evening 

come.” 

** Yes, yes,’’ said Mr. Waters, who saw 
John Brown’s humorous eye gleaming round 
upon the little assembly ; ‘+ but let us come to 
the immediate matter in hand. Your niece 

| disappeared from Carlingford on the ”’— 
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‘* Yes, yes,”’ said Mr. Western, ‘* we must 
not sink into conversation ; that’s the danger 
of all unofficial investigations. It seems nat- 
ural to let him tell his story as he likes ; but 
here we have got somebody to keep us in or- 
der. It’s natural, but it aint law; is it, 
Brown?” 

**T don’t see that law has anything to do 
with it,”’ said John Brown, with a smile. 

‘¢ Order! order! ’’ said the vector, who 
was much goaded and aggravated by this 
remark, ‘I request that there may be no 
conversation. The witness will proceed with 
what he has to say. Your niece disappeared 
on the 15th. What were the cireumstances 
of her going away ?”’ 

‘*She went down as usual with the news- 
paper,’’ said Elsworthy ; ‘‘ it had got to be 
a custom as regular as regular. She stopped 
out later nor common, and my wife and me 
was put out. I don’t mind saying, gentle- 
men,’’ said the witness, with candor, ‘as 
my missis and I wasn’t altogether of the 
same mind about Rosa. She was late; but I 
can’t say as I was anxious. It wasn’t above 
a week afore that Mr. Wentworth himself 
brought her home safe, and it was well known 
as he didn’t like her to be out at night: so I 
was easy in my mind, like. But when eleven 
o’clock came, and there was no denying of 
its being past hours, I began to get a little 
fidgety. I stepped out to the door, and 
I looked up and down, and saw nubody ; so I 
took up my hat and took a turn down the 
road.” 

At this moment there was a little disturb- 
ance outside. A voice, at which the curate 
started, was audible, asking entrance. ‘“ I 
must see Mr. Wentworth immediately,”’ this 
voice said, as the door was partially opened ; 
and then, while his sons both rose to their 
feet, the squire himself suddenly entered the 
room. He looked round upon the assembled 
company with a glance of shame and grief 
that went to the curate’s heart. Then ke 
bowed to the judges, who were looking at 
him with an uncomfortable sense of identity, 
and walked across the room to the bench on 
which Gerald and Frank were seated to- 
gether. ‘‘I beg your pardon, gentlemen,”’ 
said the squire, ‘if I interrupt your pro- 
ceedings ; but I have only this moment ar- 
rived in Carkn;:ford, and heard what was 
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remain, a8 my son’s honor is concerned.’ 
Mr. Wentworth scarcely waited for the as- 
sent which everybody united in murmuring, 
but seated himself heavily on the bench, as 
if glad to sit down anywhere. He suffered 
Frank to grasp his hand, but scarcely gave 
it; nor, indeed, did he look, except once, 
with a bitter momentary glance at the broth- 
ers. They were sonsa father might well 
have been proud of, so far as external ap- 
pearances went; but the squire’s soul was 
bitter within him. One was about to aban- 
don all that made life valuable in the eyes of 
the sober-minded country gentleman. The 
other— ‘*And I could have sworn by Frank,”’ 
the mortified father was sayirg in his heart. 
He sat down with a dull, dogged composure. 
Iie meant to hear it all, and have it proved to 
him that his favorite son was a villain. No 
wonder that he was disinclined to respond to 
any courtesies. He set himself down almost 
with impatience that the sound of his entrance 
should have interrupted the narrative, and 
looked straight in front of him, fixing his 
eyes on Elsworthy, and taking no notice of 
the anxious glances of the possible culprit at 
his side. 

‘‘ T hadn’t gone above a step or two when 
I see Mr. Hayles at his door. I said to him, 
‘It’s a fine evening,’—as so it was, and the 
stars shining.‘ My Rosa aint been about 
your place; has she?’ I says; and he says, 
‘No.’ But, gentlemen, I see by the look of 
his eye as he had more tosay. ‘ Aint she 
come home yet?’ says Mr. Hayles.” 

‘* Stop a moment,”’? said John Brown. 
‘‘ Peter Hayles is outside, I think. If the 
rector wishes to preserve any sort of legal! 
form in this inquiry, may I suggest that a 
conversation repeated is not evidence? Let 
Elsworthy tell what he knows, and the other 
can speak for himself ’*— 

‘It is essential we should hear the con- 
versation,’’ said the rector, ‘‘ since I believe 
it was of importance. I believe it is an im- 
portant link in the evidence,—I helieve ’’— 

‘*Mr. Morgan apparently has heard the 
evidence before,’’ said the inexorable John 
Brown. 

Here a little commotion arose in the bed 
of justice. ‘* Hush, hush,” said Dr. Marjori- 
banks ; ‘‘ the question is, what has the wit- 
ness got to say of his own knowledge? Go 





going on, and I trust I may be allowed to 


on, Elsworthy ; we can’t possibly spend the 
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whole day here. Never mind what Hayles 
said, unless he communicated something 
about the girl.’ 

‘* Tle told me as the Miss Hemmings had 
seen Rosa,’’ said Elsworthy, slowly ; ‘‘ had 
seen her at nine, or half after nine,—I wont 
be sure which,—at Mrs. Hadwin’s gate.”’ 

‘‘The Miss Hemmings are outside. Let 
the Miss Hemmings be called,’’ said Mr. 
Proctor, who had a great respect for Mr. 
Brown’s opinion. 

But here Mr. Waters interposed. ‘* The 
Miss Hemmings will be called presently,’’ 
he said ; ** in the mean time let this witness 
be heard out; afterward his evidence will be 
corroborated. Go on, Elsworthy.”’ 

‘*The Miss Hemmings had seen my Rosa 
at Mrs. Hadwin’s gate,” repeated Elsworthy, 
** a-standing outside, and Mr. Wentworth a- 
standing inside; there aint more respectable 
parties in all Carlingford. It was them as 
saw it, not me. Gentlemen, I went back 
home. I went out again. I went over all 


the town a-looking for her. Six o’clock in 
the morning come, and I had never closed an 
eye, nor took off my clothes, nor even sat 
down upon a chair. 


When it was an hour 
as 1 could go to a gentleman’s house and no 
offence, I went to the place as she was last 
seen. Me and Mr. Hayles we went together. 
The shutters was all shut but on one window, 
which was Mr. Wentworth’s study. We 
knocked at the garden-door, and I aint pre- 
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jured man; but I said as—if he do his duty 
by her ”’— 

‘Softly a moment,’’ said Mr. Brown. 
‘* What had Mr. Wentworth’s aspect at six 
o'clock in the morning to do with Rosa Els- 
worthy’s disappearance at nine on the pre- 
vious night?” 

**T don’t see that the question is called for 
at the present moment,’’ said Mr. Waters. 
‘* Let us hear what reasons you have for at- 
tributing to Mr. Wentworth an unusual de- 
gree of interest in your niece.”’ 

‘* Sir,’’ said Elsworthy, ‘*he come into 
my shop as regular as the day; he never 
come but he asked after Rosa, or spoke to 
her if she was there. One night he walked 
all the way up Grange Lane and knocked at 
my door and brought her in all of a glow, 
and said I wasn’t to send her out late no 
more. My missis, being a woman as is very 
particular, was struck, and thought as harm 
might come of it; and, not to be talked of, 
we sent Rosa away. And what does Mr. 
Wentworth do, but the moment he hears of 
| it comes right off to my shop! He had been 
|at his own home, sir, a-visiting his respected 
family,”’ said Elsworthy, turning slightly 
| toward the side of the room where the fa- 
ther and sons sat together. ‘He came to 
| my shop with his carpet-bag as he come off 
| the railway, and he gave me my orders as I 
| was to bring Rosa back. What he said was, 
|* Directly,’ that very day. I never had no 





tending that we didn’t make a noise; and, | thought but what his meaning was honorable, 
gentlemen, it wasn’t none of the servants— |—being aclergyman,”’ said the witness, with 
it was Mr. Wentworth hisself—as opened the |a heavy sigh ; and then there ensued a little 


door.”’ 

There was here a visible sensation among 
the judges. It was a point that told. As 
for the squire, he set his stick firmly before 
him, and leaned his clasped hands upon it to 
steady himself. His healthful, ruddy coun- 
tenance was paling gradually. Ifit had been 

“an apostle who spoke,-he could not have 
taken in more entirely the bitter tale. 

‘Tt was Mr. Wentworth hisself, gentle- 
men,”’ said the triumphant witness; ‘ not 
like a man roused out of sleep, but dressed 
and shaved, and his hair brushed, as if it had 
been ten instead o’ six. It’s well known in 
Carlingford as he aint an early man; and 
gentlemen here knows it as wellas me. I 
don’t pretend as I could keep my temper. I 
give him my mind, gentlemen, being an in- 


pause. 

‘The Miss Hemmings had better be called 
now,”’ said Mr. Waters. ‘ Elsworthy, you 
can retire; but we may require you again, 
so you had better not go away. Request 
Miss Hemmings to do us the favor of coming 
here.”’ 

The squire lifted his heavy eyes when the 
next witness entered. She made a very sol- 
emn courtesy to the gentlemen, and sat down 
on the chair which somebody placed for her. 
Beiag unsupported, a lady—not to say an 
unmarried lady profoundly conscious of the 
fact—among a number of men, Miss Hem- 
mings was naturally much agitated. She 
was the eldest and the softest-hearted ; and 
it occurred to her for the first time, as she 
gave a frightened look toward the curate, 
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that he was like her favorite younger brother, 
who had died ever so many ages ago,—a 
thought which, for the first time, made her 
doubtful of her testimony, and disposed to 
break down in her evidence. 

«‘ You were in Grange Lane on the even- 
ing of the 15th ultimo,” said Mr. Morgan, 
after he had carefully written down her 
name, ‘* about nine o’clock?”’ 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Morgan,” said the poor 
lady; ‘* we were at St. Roque’s Cottage 
drinking tea with Mrs. Bland, who was 
lodging with Mrs. Smith in the same rooms 
Mrs. Rider used to have. I put the note of 
invitation in my pocket, in case there should 
be any doubt; but, indeed, poor Mrs. Bland 
was taken very ill on the 16th, and Dr. Mar- 
joribanks was called, and he knows it could 
not be any other evening—and besides °— 

‘¢ About nine o’clock,”’ said Mr. Waters ; 
“did I understand you, it was about nine 
o’clock ?”” . 

“She was such an invalid, poor dear,” 
said Miss Hemmings, apologetically ; ‘* and 
it is such a privilege to have real Christian 
conversation. We dined early on purpose, 
and we were asked for half-past six. I think 
it must have been a little after nine; but 
Mary is here, and she knows what hour she 
came for us. Shall I call Mary, please ? *’ 

‘‘ Presently,’’ said the counsel for the 
prosecution. ‘* Don’t be agitated; one or 
two questions will do. You passed Mrs. 
IJadwin’s door coming up. Will you kindly 
tell the gentlemen what you saw there?” 

“Oh!” cried Miss Hemmings, She looked 
round at the curate again, and he was more 
than ever like Willie who died. “ I—I don’t 
take much notice of what I see in the streets,”’ 
she said, faltering; “‘and there are always 
80 many poor people going to see Mr. Went- 
worth,” Ifere the poor lady stopped short. 
She had never considered before what harm 
her evidence might do. Now her heart 
smote her for the young man who was like 
Willie. ‘* He is so very kind to all the poor 
people,” continued the unwilling witness, 
looking doubtfully round into all the faces 
near her; ‘‘and he’s such a young man,” 
she added, in her tremulous way. It was 
Miss Sophia who was strong-minded ; all the 
poor women in Back Grove Street were per- 
fectly aware that their chances were doubled 
when they found Miss Jane. 

“But you must tell us what you saw all 
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the same,”’ said Dr. Marjoribanks. ‘I dare 
say Mr. Wentworth wishes it as much as we 
do." 

The curate got up and came forward with 
one of his impulses. “I wish ita great deal 
more,” he said. “ My dear Miss Hemmings, 
thank you for your reluctance to say any- 
thing to harm me; but the truth can’t pos- 
sibly harm me: tell them exactly what you 
saw.” 

Miss Hemmings looked from one to another, 
and trembled more and more. ‘I am sure I 
never meant to injure Mr. Wentworth,’’ she 
said; ‘I only said I thought it was im; 
prudent of him,—that was all I meant. Oh, 
Lam sure if I had thought of this, I would 
rather have done anything than say it. And 
whatever Sophia might have imagined, I 
assure you, gentlemen, I never, never for a 
moment, thought Mr. Wentworth meant any 
harm.” 

‘¢ Never mind Mr. Wentworth,” said Mr. 
Brown, who now took the matter in hand. 
‘¢ When you were passing Mrs. Hadwin’s house 
about nine o’clock, on the evening of the 
15th, you saw some one standing at the door. 
Mr. Wentworth particularly wishes you to 
say who it was.”’ 

‘¢ Qh, Mr. Brown,—oh, Mr. Morgan,”’’ cried 
the poor lady, ‘it was little Rosa Els- 
worthy! She was a designing little artful 
thing. When she was in my Sunday class, 
she was always thinking of her vanities. Mr. 
Wentworth was talking to her at the garden- 
door. I dare say he was giving her good 
advice ; and oh, gentlemen, if you were to 
question me forever and ever, that is all I 
have got to say.” 

‘Did you not hear what they were talk- 
ing about?” said Mr. Proctor. ‘If it was 
good advice’?— The late rector stopped 
short, and grew red, and felt that his sup- 
position was that of a simpleton. ‘ You 
heard what they were talking about? What 
did they say?”’ he concluded peremptorily, 
in a tone which frightened the reluctant 
witness more and more. 

‘¢T did not hear a single word,” she cried, 
—‘‘notaword! That is all I know about it. 
Oh, please let me go away! I feel very 
faint. I should like a little cold water 
please. I did not hear a word—not a word. 
I have told you everything I have got to say.” 

Everybody looked more serious when Miss 
Hemmings stumbled from her chair. She: 
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80 unwilling to give it, that its importance 


was doubled in the eyes of the inexperienced 


judges. The squire gave a low groan under 
his breath, and turned his eyes, which had | 
been fixed upon her, on the ground instead, 
but raised them immediately, with a gleam | 
of anxiety, as his son again rose from his | 
side. All that the curate ‘meant to do was to 
give the trembling lady his arm, and lead 
her out; but the entire assembly, with the 
exception of John Brown, started and stared 
as if he had been about to take instant 
revenge upon the frightened woman. Miss 
liemmings burst into tears when Mr. Went- 
worth set a chair for her by the door, and 


brought her a glass of water, in the onter | 


room ; and just then somebody knocked and 
gave him a note, with which he returned to | 
the presence of the awful tribunal. Miss | 
Sophia Hemmings was corroborating her 
sister's statement when the Perpetual Curate 
re-entered. le stood behind her quite 
guietly, until she had finished, with a slight 
smile upon his lip and the note in his hand. 
Dr. Marjoribanks was not partial to Miss 
Sophia Hemmings. She was never ill herself, 
and rarely permitted even her sister to enjoy 
the gentle satisfaction of a day's sickness. 
The old doctor looked instead at the Per- 
petual Curate. When Miss Hemmings with- 
drew, Dr. Marjoribanks interposed. ‘+ It 
appears to me that Mr. Wentworth has 
something to say,”’ said the doctor. ‘ It is 
quite necessary that he should have a hear- 
ing as well as the rest of us. Let Peter 
Hayles wait a moment, till we hear what Mr. 
Wentworth has to say.”’ 

‘* Tt is not yet time for us to receive Mr. 
Wentworth’s statement,’’ said the rector. 
‘¢ He shall certainly be heard in his own de- 
fence at the proper time. Mr. Waters, call 
Peter Hayles. 

‘*©Qne moment,’’ said the curate. 


ae | 


have no statement to make, and I can wait | 
till you have heard what everybody has to | 


say, if the rector wishes it; butit might save 
time and trouble to hear me. I have another 
witness whom, up to this moment, I have 
been reluctant to bring forward,—a witness 
all-important for me, whom I cannot produce 
in so public a place, or at an hour when 
everybody is abroad. If you will do me the 


favor to.adjourn this inquiry till the even- 
ing, and to meet then in a private house,—in | 


THE PERPETUAL 


was 80 frightened at her own testimony, and | 
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my own, or Miss Wentworth’s, or wherever 
you may appoint,—I think T can undertake 
to make this whole business perfectly clear.’’ 

‘* Bless me ! *’ said Mr. Proctor, suddenly. 

This unexpected and irrelevant benediction 
| was the first sound distinctly audible in the 
‘little etir of surprise, expectation, and ex- 
citement which followed the curate’s speech, 
|The squire let his stick fall out of his bands, 
and groped after it to pick it up again. 
Hope had suddenly all at once come into pos- 
session of the old man’s breast. As for the 
rector, he was too much annoyed at the mo- 
ment to speak. 

*¢ You should have thought of this before,” 
said Dr. Marjoribanks. ‘‘ It would have been 
just as easy to fix this meeting for the evening, 
jand i in a private house, and would have enved 

‘time. You are very welcome to my dining- 
room, if you please; but I don’t understand 
| why it could not have been settled so at once, 
and saved our time,’’ said the doctor; to 
which sentiment there were several murmurs 
of assent. 

‘* Gentlemen,”’ said the curate, whose eyes 
were sparkling with excitement, ‘* you must 
all know in your hearts that this trial ought 
never to have taken place. I have lived 
among you for five years, and you ought to 
have known me by this time. I have never 
been asked for an explanation ; neither could 
any explanation which it was possible for me 
to make have convinced a mind prejudiced 
against me,”’ he said, after a moment's pause, 
| with a meaning which everybody understood. 
‘‘ Tt is only now that I feel myself able to 
clear up the whole matter; and it is for this 
reason alone that I ask you to put off your 
inquiry till to-night.” 

‘* I don’t feel inclined to consent to any 
adjournment,”’ said Mr. Morgan ; ‘* it looks 
like an attempt to defeat the ends of justice.”’ 
The rector was very much annoyed,—more 
|than he dared confess to himself. He be- 
lieved in his heart that young Wentworth 
was guilty, and he felt equally convinced 
that here was some unexpected loophole 
through which he would escape. But pub- 
lic opinion was strong in Grange Lane,— 
stronger than a new rector. The banker and 
| the doctor and the Indian colonel, not to speak 
of old Mr. Western, were disposed to grant 
the request of the curate ; and when even Mr. 
Proctor forsook his side, the rector himself 
yielded. ‘* Though it is against my judg: 
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ment,”’ he said, ‘‘ and I can see no advan- 
tage to be gained by it, the meeting had bet- 
ter be held in the Rectory, this evening at 
seven o’clock.”’ 

‘¢ Most of us dine at seven o’clock,”’ said 
Dr. Marjoribanks. 

‘‘ This evening at eight o’clock,’’ said the 
rector, severely. ‘* T will request all the wit- 
nesses to be in attendance, and we must hope 
to find Mr. Wentworth’s witness of sufficient 
importance to justify the change. At eight 
o'clock this evening, in my house, gentle- 
men,” said the rector. He collected his notes 
and went outside, and began talking to his 
witnesses, while the others collected tcgether 
round the table to consult over the new phase 
of the affair. The three Mr. Wentworths 
went out together, the father between his 





two tall sons. The squire’s strength was 
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much shaken, both in mind and body. When 
they were out of the shadow of the church, 
he looked up in Frank’s face. 

‘‘T hope you consider me entitled to an 
immediate explanation,” said Mr. Went- 
worth. ‘* When I read that anonymous let- 
ter, it went a long way toward breaking my 
heart, sir; I can tell you itdid. Jack here, 
too, and your brother making up his mind 
as he has done, Frank. I am nota man to 
complain. If it were all over with me to- 
morrow, I shouldn’t be sorry, so far as I am 
concerned, if it weren’t for the girls and the 
little children. But I always thought I 
could have sworn by Frank,’’ said the old 
man, mournfully. He was ever so much 
older since he had said these words before 
in the long lime avenue at Wentworth 
Hall. 





Two Montus 1x Rome.—Walking in the streets 
of Rome, I should say that every other person you 
mect is either a priest or a French soldier, the 
form of government being, as the world knows, a 
clerical despotism founded upon red pantaloons. 
It is not exactly the polity which one would have 
selected with special regard to the welfare of a 
people; but I am not a political traveller, and had 
no time to examine the institutions under which 
the Romans have the happiness to live. This I 
know,—that there is no city on the Continent 
where life is so pleasant and comfortable as in 

tome; and for the degree of municipal merit 
which this may imply, let us give due credit. I 
was told that the place was full of brigands and 
thieves; and, especially, that I ought not to walk 
after ten o’clock at night unless in the most fre- 
quented streets. But I soon came to the conclu- 
sion that my watch was as little likely suddenly 
to leave my pocket in Rome as in London; and 
that the advice as to nocturnal excursions was not 
more valuable for one than the other. Whether 


_ you would rather be stabbed with a stiletto, or 


stifled by the garotte process and jumped upon 
afterwards, is a mere matter of taste. Among 
the municipal arrangements of Rome, there is 
one of very old date which appears to have been 
regarded with peculiar satisfaction by its authors, 


but of which I confess that I cannot approve,— 


the coronation of pagan columns with Christian 
saints. The plan has been to set up some noble 
fragment of the ancient city, to crown it with an 
apostle, and to make it inform the public, by 
doggerel verses on its base, how, having been 
dedicated by one Pont. Max. (pagan) to some 
mythological celebrity, it was taken in hand by 
another Pont. Max. (Christian) and dedicated to 
some holy man ; and that it feels happier and 
more respectable in consequence, Saint Paul 
and Saint Peter, placed respectively at the head 
of long histories of battles, sieges, blood, and ra- 
pine, which enwreath the columns of Antoninus 





and Trajan, look singularly out of place. In front 

of Santa Maria Maggiore, there is a fluted pillar 
of wonderful grandeur and beauty, which has 
been dragged by some pope from the Temple of 
Peace, surmounted with a statue of the Madonna, 
‘and made to proclaim, in execrable Latin verse, 
| the praises, not of the Madonna, but of the pope 
! who placed it there,—‘*Te, Paule, nullis obtricebo 
‘seculis.?? No bathos could be more complete. 
The obelisks are dealt with ina similar manner ; 
/and the same well-meant, zeal has converted in all 
, directions heathen temples into Christian churches, 
the result beimg that both are spoiled. Michael 
‘Angelo knew this well ; and, being ordered to 
turn the Baths of Diocletian into a church, left 
the Baths of Diocletian just as they were, with 
only enough alteration to save appearances, and 
by so doing succeeded in preserving a sp'endid 
relic of antiquity for the benefit of future times, 
—Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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From The Spectator, 7 May. 
THE HORIZON, 

Tue horizon is darkening fast. Almost 
every incident recorded this week points to a 
rapidly approaching crisis,—the outbreak of 
that European war which we have for five 
months foretold as certain if England shrank 
from her clear duty of enforcing justice as 
wellas peace. Had we fulfilled the premier’s 
pledge, accepted the Swedish offer, and sent 
ten regiments of the line to the Dannewerke 
as proof that we were in earnest, there would 
have been no war, and weshould have dictated 
a compromise which, by doing justice at once 
to Denmark and Germany, would have re- 
moved all heart-burnings. The ministry or 
the court, whichever it was, shrank from that 
just course, and now the nation must pay the 
penalty which always falls on those who will 
not submit to injustice, yet are not prompt 
to demand redress. The conference after two 
postponements met at last on the 29th of 
April ; but as we predicted the very first pro- 
posal was made an excuse for delay. The 
Germans, forsooth, had no idea that any one 
would ask for an armistice, no instructions 
whether to accept or reject it, and though 
the telegraphs are in order, waited three days 
more. When the instructions arrived, it was 
discovered that they covered a great deal too 
much ; that Prussia in particular was striving 
to dictate terms as to a conquered foe, and 
the consequent remonstrances furnished one 
more excuse for another appeal for fresh or- 
ders. Conference, therefore, stands postponed 
to Monday next, by which time we doubt not 
Count Bernstorff will have the gout, or Herr 
von Beust will be recalled to arrange pressing 
Saxon business, or Count Apponyi will feel 
it necessary to inquire at Vienna what he is 
to do if the Prussian should chance to disa- 
gree with him. The game now visibly play- 
ing is one of delay,—delay intended to allow 
Prussia to occupy all Jutland, and Austria to 
send her fleet to the Baltic. If the allies 
could but gain three clear weeks undisturbed, 
Jutland would be swept bare, Funen entered 
by the Prussian army, and the Austrian fleet 
anchored off Copenhagen. Fortunately for 
Denmark and Europe, however, there are 
limits to the forbearance even of the British 
Government. It isclear amidstall the guarded 
official statements that this last insult over- 
came the foreign secretary’s patience, and 
thatVienna has been assured that if, in spite of 
promises, the Austrian fleet quits the North 
Sea, the Austrian fleet will cease to exist. 
The Aurora has betn despatched to watch its 
progress, and a squadron, ready for action, 

ies waiting in the Downs. Austria, it seems 


robable, will on this point give way to an 
irresistible mandate ; but the collision has 
not tended to diminish the irritability of di- 





plomatists, or the inexplicable arrogance and 
security which are expressed pt Berlin. The 
official journals of Prussia not only talk of 
the final absorption of Schleswig into Ger- 
many, not only demand compensation for all 
the expenses of a war of invasion, but inform 
Germany that, should the British fleet sail, 
the Prussian envoys will be at once with- 
drawn. Marshal Von Wrangel not only 
permits his soldiery to ravage Jutland, but 
has demanded a ‘ requisition ’’ after the 
fashion of Napoleon I.,—*‘ the first instal- 
ment ’’ being £96,000,—and transported the 
municipalities which objected to the extortion. 
The fortifications of Fredericia are sentenced 
to destruction, and in short, the Prussians 
deal openly with Denmark, upon which they 
have never declared war, as a conquered 
country. The chatter about the Prince of 
Augustenburg has entirely ceased, the Prus- 
sian Chambers are silent and content with 
some expected development, and if the signs 
visible on all hands may be trusted, Herr 
Von Bismark intends to insist on terms 
which would make Holstein and Schleswig 
and Jutland provinces of Prussia. Assured, 
as he thinks, that England will not interfere, 
and prepared to defy France, he talks of the 
** sacrifices made by the Monarchy ”’ and the 
justiee of compensations as if already con- 
vinced that Europe had sentenced Denmark. 
Arrogance of this kind, when manifested by 
the minister of a despotic State whose armies 
are in motion, points almost invariably to 
war, 

These are serious signs ; but more serious 
still is the change which is passing over Eng- 
lish opinion. Parliament is, as is usual before 
action, quiet to apathy, just as audiences sit 
hushed when the music tells them the dé- 
nouement is at hand; but there is a kind of 
low growl coming up audibly from every 
side. ‘The country is wearied out. Origi- 
nally very apathetic, almost unable to under- 
stand the quarrel, and full of traditional be- 
lief in German inertness, the English people 
have watched the incidents of the campaign— 
the gallant resistance made by men in whom 
they recognize themselves, the needlessslaugh- 
ter for the sake of military display, the cruel 
requisitions upon unresisting farmers, the 
yet more cruel insults poured upon men who 
died defending their own soil—with an ever- 
increasing indignation. Men sympathize 
acutely whenever they can entirely understand 
the suffering, and there is not a country gen- 
tleman in England but reads of the destruc- 
tion of homesteads like Ravnhavn, the break- 
ing up of parsonages, the devastation of 
farms as like those of Lincolnshire as if the 
people of Boston still spoke Danish, with a 
sense of personal pain. That pain is the 
sharper because it is felt at last that there 
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runs through all these acts a spirit of insult 
towards England as well as Denmark, that 
this country is being humiliated in the face 
of the world. Though too proud to be ‘* sus- 
ceptible,” unable even to conceive why Prus- 
sians should resent a monument recording a 
fair defeat, our countrymen are not at heart 
delighted with others’ scorn. A feeling that 
it is almost time that words should give place 
to action is spreading fast through the land, 
and will very speedily make itself heard 
m unmistakable tones. ‘The Cabinet, ham- 
pered by a hundred difficulties of which Par- 
Jiament never talks, has waited for support, 
and now there is no course of action, so it be 
but decided, of which the country will not 
approve. If France will join to secure the 
weak, the alliance will be accepted with pleas- 
ure; but if not, it is not from the Tuileries 
that England receives her orders. 

Vinally, the tone of the Danes will, we sus- 
pect, accelerate the decision of statesmen. 
‘The politicians of Copenhagen seem at last 
to perceive that a great cause is, in this world, 
10 Security against a great wrong, and are 
talking in their despair of schemes as dan- 
gerous to Europe as their annihilation would 
be. With Schleswig gone and Jutland rav- 
aged, the islands have scarcely a political ex- 
istence, and may as well reap the advantages 
of their inevitable dependence. ‘*Wemust,”’ 


says M. Hall, through the Dagbladet, ‘* apply 


direct to Berlin ;*? and terms obtained from 


Berlin will involve the permanent dependence 
of Denmark on the great power which grants 
it peace. Germany ruling the Baltic,—that 
is a change which may not be dangerous, but 
which the older statesmen of Europe—men 
like Lord Palmerston, who know that unless 
the Baltic is free, Russia is supreme in the 
North, and like Napoleon, who remember 
that Sweden is really an arm of France—, 
will undoubtedly hold to beso. With rulers 
alarmed and populations irritated, a mad- 
man like Herr Von Bismark to drive both 
to extremes, and English princes accepting 
orders at the hands of a Prussian king, the 
horizon on every side seems visibly closing 
in. “ 

From The Economist, 14 May. 
DANGERS ARISING FROM CONTINENTAL 
MISUNDERSTANDINGS OF ENGLAND. 

Many wars would be avoided if natiéns 
understood each other’s characters and con- 
stitutions better than they do. We are con- 
stantly told by Frenchmen and Americans,— 
**Oh! you don’t at all comprehend us and 


institutions.”” When they speak thus, we 
are generally silent ; and, though believing 
that we are not altogether so dull or so igno- 
rant as they fancy, we are willing to admit 
that there may be much truth in what they 
say. Assuredly we might hold the same 
sort of language to the Prussians and the 
Austrians just now. Neither the German 
governments nor the German people appear to 
have any real insight into the actual temper 
and political idiosyneracies of Englishmen ; 
and their blindness is at the present crisis 
full of danger. They see that both in the 
Polish case and in the Dano-German case 
our diplomatic menaces and our apparent 
wishes have squared ill with our practical 
proceedings ; they, in consequence, having 
before hated us, now despise us ; and in this 
matter we cannot say that they may not be 
ina measure right. But they assume that 
the discrepancy between our language and 
our actions will, therefore, necessarily con- 
tinue; and in this they are wholly wrong. 
They see that we have borne much in the 
way of affront, and they conclude in conse- 
quence that we shall bear anything; and 
here again they are mistaken, and the mis- 
take is dangerous. They-perceived that the 
English nation, at the outset, was strongly 
and resolutely averse to war ; and they have 
leaped to the conclusion that this aversion 
does and will continue to the end. They 
never fell into a more complete or more mis- 
chievous error in their lives. 

There is no blame to foreigners in not being 
able to understand us, for we are an incon- 
sistent and impulsive people; but there is 
great danger. What other nations see is 
that we are a slow, and up to a certain point 
a patient, race. They know that our middle 
classes are busily engaged in making money 
in a variety of creditable enterprises; that 
men who are thus engrossed hate all disturb- 
ance and uncertainties ; that merchants, as a 
rule, detest war; and that those who have so 
many irons in the fire are naturally and sys- 
tematically pacific. They know, moreover, 
that when we are in adversity, we don’t like 
to add to our national expenditure and our 
national taxation ; and Earl Russell has just 
tuld them that when we are in prosperity we 
shrink from anything which would risk the 
handsome balance.at our bankers. They ob- 
serve, also, that there is a very prominent 
and a very clever section of our politicians 
who on principle object to any interference 
in foreign quarrels, and who are systematic 
advocates of peace at almost any price. So 
far they are all right:—where they are at 


you never will, You misconstrue both our | fault is in not pereciving that this is not the 


motives and our conduct, and seem quite un- 
able to do justice either to the loftiness of 
our nature or the excellence of our political 


‘ 





whole of our character, and that there comes 
a time when this temper, presumed on too 
far, changes into its exact opposite. 
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They cannot understand that, though not | 

a military people, we are essentially a war- 
like people ; that our middle classes, and even 
our working classes, are easily aroused to take 
an intense interest in war; that they are 
more excited than most nations by tales of 
victory or defeat ; and that no conflict can go 
on long near their own shore, especially if it 
be accompanied with stirring incidents, with- 
out arousing in them a strong inclination to 
join in the affray. They understand still less 
the excessively vehement, and after a time 
almost bloodthirsty, though perfectly disin- 
terested, indignation which is generated in 
the English mind at the sight of manifest 
injustice, especially when that injustice is 
perpetrated by the powerful on the weak. 
They scarcely realize at all that a nation 80 
slow to suspect insult, and so thick-skinned 
as often to laugh at it, will if it be repeated 
and persisted in, gradually flare up into a 
degree of fury to which their own touchy 
and superficial passions area joke. Least of 
all do they understand or can they believe 
that, when once these sentiments have reached 
a certain point, the most pertinacious and 
eloquent remonstrances of the ‘* Peace Party ”’ 
are absolutely unheard, the fear of heavy tax- 
ation and extravagant expenditure and mer- 
cantile disturbance disappears like smoke, 
and even the cummenelal classes become as 
furiously warlike as the army itself. If they 
had watched the gradual and of late rapid 
change that has come over English feeling 
since the crossing of the Eider and the storm- 
ing of Duppell ; if they had heard the cheers 
with which the news of the Danish victory 
off Heligoland was welcomed, not only in the 
House of Commons, but on the Stuck Exchange, 
—they might be made aware that the nation 
has at last been pretty nearly goaded into a 
mood which is very dangerous and may soon 
become wellnigh irrational. 

There is another matter which the Ger- 
mans do not understand ; namely, the difficul- 
ties under which our diplomatists and min- 
isters act and speak when they are not clear 
of the feeling of the country, or when that 
feeling is indifferent or hostile, and the mar- 
vellous manner in which those difficulties van- 
ish as by magic, the moment that fecling is 
indisputably with them. Some months since, 
even if the Cabinet had wished to go to war,” 
it would not have been able to do so. When 

‘Parliament met, it became obvious that the 
temper of the nation was intensely pacific ; 
we did not see what we were to fight for, nor 
why we should fight at all; no definite or 
satisfactory solution of the question could be 
laid before us as an object worth money and 
bloodshed ; and the aggressive violence and | 
insolence of the two great Teutonie powers 
had not yet proceeded far enough to rouse | 





our indignation. Nor did many persons be- 
lieve that they would act as shamelessly as 
they have done. The country would not then 
have followed even Lord Palmerston into a 
war. Now, however,—though the best mo- 
ment for interference has unquestionably been 
suffered to go by; though it is by no means 
clear for what distinct scheme we should in- 
terfere, nor what good we should do by in-' 
terference ; though it would cost us twice as 
much money and twice as many lives to ex- 
pel the invaders now as would have sufficed 
to prevent the invasion,—yet there can be 
no doubt that if Lord Palmerston were to- 
morrow to send the Channel Fleet to Elsinore 
and, at the certainty of war, peremptorily to 
order back the Prussians and the Austrians 
to their own country, or if he were to resign 
because he was not permitted to do this, the 
country would back him almost as one man. 
And it would do this, although such a pro- 
ceeding, without the concurrence of Frandeé 
or Russia, would be one of the rashest meas- 
ures he ever ventured on. And it is equally 
certain that the first decisive victory gained 
by our fleet or army over the invaders of 
Denmark would be the signal for such an- 
other war-fever spreading over all classes as 
astonished and almost pained beholders dur- 
ing the last 'year of the Crimean struggle. 
We do not say that this would be right and 
reasonable. We do not say that we should 
be able to give a satisfactory reply to any 
philosophic Austrian who asked us what 
object we proposed to ourselves by going to 
war. We should merely be able to explain 
to him that we went to war, not to enforce 
these or those terms, this or that compromise, 
but because the injustice and wanton cruelty 
committed by him and his had made our hon- 
est blood boil, and that we could look on in- 
active no longer. We should go to war, not 
because we had a purpose to gain, but be- 
cause we had feelings—and righteous feel- 
ings—to express. 





There is one ominous symptom of British 
feeling which the Prussians at least would 
do well to mark and ponder. A year or two 
ago, arumor to the effect that the French were 
preparing to extend their frontier to the left 
bank of the Rhine would have created the 
greatest excitement in this country ; and the 
almost unanimous sentiment among all classes 
would have been that such an aggression and 
such an aggrandizement of the chief military 
monarchy on the Continent must not be tol- 
erated for an hour. ‘The first steps toward 
the realization of such a scheme would have 


| given the signal for an immediate rupture of 


friendly relations, if not for*more decided 
measures of opposition. Now, on the con- 


trary, the idea is calmly discussed, with in- 
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NAPOLEON AND THE NEXT POPE. 


terest indeed, but with neither anger nor dis- 
may ;—and if Louis Napoleon were to move | 
for that object to-morrow, the first remark 
of nine out of ten Englishmen, we believe, 
would be :—** It will serve Prussia right ; | 
she has set the example of spoliation and op- | 
pression, and we at least will not interfere 
ty save her from the merited punishment of 
uer wrong-doing.”” 








From The Spectator, 21 May. 
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Were the consequences to Europe less dis- 
astrous, the quiescence of Napoleon in Danish | 
affairs might be excused by politicians ; for | 
he has an cven greater matter in hand. All 
accounts from Rome represent the pontiff as 
drawing near his end, and the election of a 
new pope must be to the emperor a matter 
ofthe most urgent import. His first and 
most immediate ohjeet the one which must 
he dearest to his intellectual pride as well as 
to his ambition, must be to compel the 
conclave to clect a man who shall either 
take his directions from himself, be in effect 
his own nowinee, or who, failing that, shall 
he ready to end the unendurable situation, 
and come to terms with Italy and civilization, 
The obstacles to such an election are incon- 
cecivably numerous, and in the first object the 
emperor will, we believe, most certainly fail. 
The curious story which has been going 
about, of the design to promote the Abbate 
Bonaparte first to a cardinal’s hat and then 
to the papal chair, only proves how little the 
system of election by the conclave is yet un- 
derstood in England. No doubt such an ex- 
periment, if it were only possible, would be 
worth some risk. A pope who would obey 
Napoleon in all things would be, of course, a 
new source of influence,—would, in fast, make 
him almost a real Caesar, representative of 
the highest religious as well as the highest 
military power, place in his hands the double 
sceptre which since Diocletian retired to Sa- 
lonia no man has ever wielded over civilized 
men. ‘The ruler of Turkey is caliph as well as 
sultan, the emperor of Russia pontiffas wellas | 
cz; but in the west, absolutism has, since | 
the fall of Rome, always been tempered by | 
independence of the organized spiritual power. 
The object which Charles V. failed to attain | 
is, however, we believe, beyond the grasp of 
Napoleon IL. Even if he had at disposal a | 
member of his own family who combined all 
the necessary qualifications, who was at onee 
a Bonaparte, a priest, a cardinal, and under | 
his own direction, he could scarcely insure | 
his appointment to the chair. The mode of 
election has been elaborated through ages 
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and by Roman cardinals in order to defeat 
this very danger, and it is very difficult even 
to imagine direct and successful coercion in 
favor of an individual known to all the world 
to be devoted to a particular power. Austria, 
France, and Spain each possesses the right of 
depositing with their envoys one name which 
the conclave must not ehoose, and unless the 
emperor could bribe or frighten the conclave 
into an unanimous election by acclaim,—a 
mere impossibility,—the powers would be 
certain to have marked his name, and the 
election would be void. 

The difficulties in the way even of securing 
the minor object,—the election of a man who 
will depart from the non possumus,—are very 
great indeed. It seems to be imagined in 
Kngland that the emperor, being in posses- 
sion of Rome, will be the real elector; but 
this isa mere delusion. ‘The number of car- 
dinals eligible is greatly limited by the eti- 
quette which has been maintained for nearly 
three hundred years, which it might cause a 
schism to break, and which confines the 
chair of St. Peter to a eardinal of Italian 
birth and culture. German ecclesiastics 
would hardly yield with patience toa French 
dictator, or Italian divines to a German pope, 
or any race on the Continent to an English- 
man or Hungarian. The old etiquette must 
be maintained, and the emperor has there- 
fore to find a man who is an Italian, who is 
not Italian enough to make him a foe, and 
who will not be from the first thrown out by 
the certainty of a veto from one of the veto- 
ing powers. When he has found him, he 
has tq seeure his election ; and this may not be 
an easy task. No geonclave could to-day be 
bought head by head as conclaves once were 
purehased. The eardinals number among 
them one or two utterly evil men, and many 
self-seeking men, and many more men who 
would if they eould advance the cause of 
their ereed and their personal weal as if the 
two were one ; but as a body they are little 
more liable to be bought than so many Eng- 
lish peers. ‘There are too many fanatics 
among them to begin with, and too many 
more dependent on courts which are not 
Freneh. 1t remains either to persuade or to 
frighten, and neither is quite so easy as 
earnest Calvinists may imagine. A very con- | 
siderable seetion of the entire body probably ° 
helieve, just as Pio Nono hclieves, that com- 
promise is morally evil; that the duty of a 
pope, pressed by external force, is to oppose 
to external force an immovable passive re- 
sistance, and on such men arguments have 
just the force of words. They listen, but 
never act. Then, as to coercion, it would 
seem, and to most Englishmen it does seem, 
as if the emperor held in his hand a threat to 
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which even cardinals must yield. He has 
only to declare that if a reactionary pope is 
elected, his troops will abandon Rome, and 
the conclave is powerless ; but that view is 
superficial. If this threat were so valid, it 
could be used at present ; and at present it 
has notoriously failed. The pope, whenever 
it is employed, simply threatens to leave 
Rome, and though that is what Italy most 
desires, it is not in the least the object which 
the Emperor of the French hasat heart. The 
cardinals know perfectly well that supposing 
the French withdrawn, they could even then 
come to an arrangement with Italy, and see 
no reason to accept a course which, were the 
emperor’s menaces all fulfilled, would still be 
within their power. Indeed, they could do 
yet more ; for if pushed too far, the new pope 
might obey the instinct of every Italian, pope 
or peasant, declare the peninsula happily re- 
lieved of the influence of the barbarian, and 
build the Italian State to a height infinitely 
acceptable perhaps to freemen, but not in 
the least among the objects of the present 
ruler of France. He does not want, at ali 
events, a pope who shall reconcile himself 
with Italy, and remain the foe of France. 
What he desires is a pope who will submit 
to a ‘ transaction ’”’ with Italy, yet in sub- 
mitting neither secure independence nor a 
servitude under his own countrymen, but 
yield his most cherished prerogatives in or- 


der that he may be more even than at present 


subject to cocreion from France. It may be 
possible of course to find an Italian cardinal 
who shall be so little of a priest and so much 
of a Frenchman ; for France has found him 
before ; but to be certain of such a man, to 
keep Austria and Spain blind to his lean- 
ings, and then to force him on two-thirds of 
a bitterly suspicious conclave,—this isa task 
which may tax the astuteness even of Napo- 
leon III., of the monarch who, be it remem- 
bered, never yet played that game with an 
Italian without carrying out in the end his 
rivals’ most hearty hope. The man whom 
Cavour defeated is scarcely the man certain 
to defeat or evade a Roman Camarilla. 

We write upon the presumption that now, 
as heretofore, the Napoleonic idea, however 
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wide or however plausible, is still an idea 
born of a selfish wish. Ofcourse, if the Km- 
peror of the French has always stated his 
real belief ; if he at heart desires to see the 
Papacy reconciled with Italy and civilization ; 
if he has no arriére pensée, no wish to hold 
the throat of Italy in his grasp, his influence 
over the election will be direct and immense. 
If his object is that of every Catholic Liberal, 
‘to secure a pope who shall resign willingly 
the temporal power, and without flight or 
pretence of compulsion live on at Rome with 
the state of a sovereign, but none of the re- 
sponsibilities of a king, the centre of the 
great hicrarchy, the spiritual ruler of the 
whole Catholic world, friendly as an Italian 
to Italy, and as a French nominee to France, | 
but beyond compulsion as completely as hu- 
man thought is beyond coercion,—then indeed 
he is master of the situation. He has only 
to signify to the conclave that the pope must 
be one willing to come to terms with Italy, 
or he will withdraw from Rome, and they 
must obey or fly, thus in either case securing 
the object he avows. If they obey, the pope 
will shake off the temporal power ; if they 
fly, he will simply abandon it, remaining in 
either case the spiritual chief of the Catholic 
world. In presence of such a choice,—spirit- 
ual power in Italy, or spiritual power in ex- 
ile,—no Italian pontiff is likely to hesitate 
long, and the dream of the noblest Catholics 
of this generation—the transmutation of the 
Papacy into a purely spiritual power—would 
at last be realized. But what proof have we 
as yet in any of the emperor’s acts that he 
seeks 80 noble an end, or that seeking it he 
can be secure of his subjects’ support? If 
he does seek it, and is secure, why does he 
not even now, by calmly withdrawing his 
troops, reduce the Papacy to the alternative 
to which we are told the new pope will have 
to submit? That the death of Pius LX. will 
be the signal for change at Rome we 
should be the last to deny; for in every des- 
potism a change of persons is of the last im- 
portance ; but that Louis Napoleon will dic- 
tate the kind or extent of that change still 
remains to be seen. 





